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HOW THE STATES SHARE THE RELIEF BURDEN 


‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 


HE TREND is still toward 
revision of the New Deal 

to make it work. The 

President is a bit alarmed 
over the growth of radical senti- 
ment and does not want to be 
caught between fires of the right 
and left. His worry over what 
kind of Republicans and what 
kind of Democrats will be elected 
in November is increasing. 

Mr. Roosevelt is making a dis- 
tinct bid for conservative sup- 
port. His daily conferences with 
business leaders indicate that he 
wants them to go along with him 
and help combat radical and ir- 
responsible tendencies. 

The disposition of most busi- 
ness men is to go along though 
they cannot easily conceal their 
resentment over the way the Ad- 
ministration itself has encour- 
aged the “wild” men in and out 
of Congress who are politically 


ambitious. _ subject foremost in 
EMPHASIZES the President's 
The Big Paradox RELIEF mind all week. He 
NOW APPEAR ppr . 3 — indicated it in his 
| receipts are falling, Sk ae Roanoke speech when he said 
UNLIKELY the deficit is grow- NUMBER OF PER us ™~ that the first problem to be 
ing, vet Senator SON solved was the “care of the dis- 
ON RELIEF bY STATES abled, the sick, the destitute and 
predicts there will be no upwar the starving.” He showed it 
gressional session which con- 1069, 359. mo. 172,808 the White House Wednesday at 
venes next January. «939,047 880,729 VA. 164,289 his regular press conference 
The explanation is that the Ad- 5 909134 GA 322,893 150,688. when, in describing a small farm 
ministration has about reached project being sponsored by the 
the saturation point in taxes and OKLA 298,608 WM. 18,986 
520928 89, NEBR. 105,086 : are trying to do is to save hu- 
iply 476,465 388 ORE 103,725 (AHO 49,513 manity.” 
, Chere new tenes 0057S 206, ence with the President during 
imposed by Congress. The pres- WN. 9733/19 ARKO ECT the week regarding the relief 
sure from groups will be to re- 969,539. WASH 987 problem. The President revealed 
open the tax laws so as to reduce that wines the 
taxes and increase consumption. pan y = seeking to 
The left wing may try to put | a ~ 1S ; = to relieve the relief 
through some confiscatory tax | A e R ° f 4 
legislation but this will be | r T S . 
ieaahe and, if necessary, vetoed | atl me ica S igges US I nes . e ie give people a chance who need 
by President Roosevelt. | 


7, 


ceipts assured. | 
Mr. Roosevelt believes he can 
persuade American business to 


balanced budget and postpone 
real debate or concern on this 
‘ question till we are further along 


terially curtailed. 


But if the Administration 
thinks business wanted the bud- 
get balanced next month or next 
year, it has completely misunder- 
stood the demand. 

The real desire of American 
business is that the unsound 
things in the Administration pro- 
gram, not really essential to re- 
covery, shall be cut out. There 


requisite to recovery without tak- 
ing into account the fact that re- 
form is often more expensive and 
causes more hardship than the 
things designed to be cured. 

What business wants is a pro- 
fram that gives assurance now of 
leading some day to a balanced 
budget. 

Judging by the trends of the 
last year, the Administration has 
embarked on a spending program 
o1 a lending orgy which in the 
end could only mean Govern- 
ment operation of the main busi- 
nesses and industries of the coun- 
try 


September 30th on the other hand 
was reassuring as to Government 
intentions. 

Now it becomes desirable to 
see in Washington evidences of 
theory and practice that are 


(Continued on Page.2, Cotumn 6.] 


increase in tax re- . 


More Than 17,000,000 Persons Now on Federal, State or Local Rolls; 


WASH. 


Percentage of Total Population and Number > 


MONT. 


Distribution by | 


forget for the present about a 


HE BIGGEST BUSINESS 
| in America is the admin- 
istration of relief to the 


needy. 
In the land which 


the funds they obtain from the 


is no need for the Government | 


the map above shows the areas — 
where the relief load is heaviest. 
Most severely stricken by the 
plague of unemployment are the - 
heavily populated industrial 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Ohio, and _ Illinois. | 
These States account for nearly 
40 per cent of all those on relief. 
Another black section of the 
map is the area where last Sum- 


Habit-Forming Practice 

For some of the miore than 17,- | 
000,000 persons who are on relief 
the acceptance of Government 

money has becom? matter-of -fact, | 

a customary part of their lives. | 
This Winter 3,009,000 more are 


expected to join them. Even with © 


this huge number on the relief 
rolls there are still additional mil- | 
lions who would be forced to ask 
for help, were it not for their sav- 
ings or the gratuity of their 
relatives. 

Nearly two millions on relief do 
some sort of work for the money 


the Government gives them. The 
Mr. Roosevelt’s radio speech of | 


rest take the money or the grocery 


| orders, or whatever the relief of- 
- ficials give them, and give nothing 
in return. 


reconcilable. The elimination of | 


| 


What is happening to the mo- | 
rale of these millions? Are they 
going to come out of their experi- | 
ence just as good citizens as when 
they went on relief? These are 


the questions 
and others who have the concern 
of their country at heart. As one | 
official puts it: 
terrible things to those millions 
on relief.” 


sent being on relief—are wil- — 


are reaching upward toward new _ 
peaks at the same time that ex-.. 
_ penditures for recovery are in- © 
creasing. But. such is the case, 

and more will go for relief this ° 
Winter than ever before, although 
the reemployment figures show | 
that 40 per cent of the 13,000,000 | 
_ unemployed in the blackest month | 
of the depression, March, 1933, | 
have gone back to work. 


aeclared that until jobs are avail- , 
_ able for the unemployed it would 
be the duty of the Federal Gov- | 
ernment, States and local com- 


of relief officials 


“We are doing 
bridge. 


Spring; Problem of Financing Grows 


munities to provide relief for 
| every needy person in America. 
Since that time millions of dol- 
lars have flowed under the releif 
New measures of dis- 


specialists have discarded rules 
_ and regulations that would limit | 


_ needs a comprehensive organiza- | 
tion to manage it efficiently. Mil- | 
lions of tons of food must be pur- | 
chased, processed and distributed. 

Relief agencies must be oper- 
ated in thousands of. cities and 
hamlets. Agencies in the smaller 
_ political units must be supervised. 
The whole system must be co- 
_ ordinated. Local, State and Fed- 
eral organizations must be es- 


ple answer to the variation be- — 
- tween States, in the proportion of | 
the costs of relief borne by the 
Federal Government. 


Is there any rule by which the 
Federal Government can deter- 
mine how much money a State or 
a city is able to contribute for re- 
lief? And what proportion of its 


To relief efficials these ques- 


When the depression had not 
yet taken its full toll of the Na- 
tion, private organizations con- 
cerned with relief activities ac- 
counted for almost 40 per cent of 
all relief expenditures. Latest 
figures show that this proportion 
has now dropped to less than five 
per cent. 

What was once, in the words 


and local relief funds make “it im- 
perative that the Federal Govern- 
ment cooperate more effectively 
with the several States and Terri- 


a@ 
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tories and the District of Colum- 
bia in furnishing relief to their 
needy and distressed people.” 
Congress, at that time, believed 
that it would be necessary for the 


grew to such gigantic proportions 


With the FERA wielding the | 


The STATE 
of the 


UNION 
Today 


A NEWS SURVEY 


BUSINESS ane Sacks a | One-seventh of Total Population Supported by Public Funds; Peak Expected to Be Reached in | covernmenr A: 2 pat of this 
DESIRES mitted to grow LAUNCHING kins announced 
SOUNDNESS and no substantial 


prides itself on its independence li k relief requirements shculd be Federal Government to supple- ted th 
on the recovery program and the independence of its citi- It is not the fault of the needy. | properly supplied by the Federal ment the States’ relief activities. 
when expenditures can be ma- zens more people are living on In most instances they deeply re- | Government? _ But the foundling child of relief 


relief stick, charges of “bureau- | 


cratic” methods began to crop up. 


However, Administrator Hopkins | 


has at all times emphasized that 
pressure is being brought to bear 
on the States and their relief or- 
ganizations to. make them carry 


the burden of relief administra- | 


tion responsibility. 
Just how the Feedral Govern- 


on relief, in addition to those on 
CWA rolls who but“or the civil 
works program would have been 
relief cases, was six million. 
Since the start of the FERA in 
May, 1933, through August, 1934, 
the total amount of relief from 


| The only ways, of course, to | Government — F ederal, State ling and anxious to work. The vast | this recovery stop-gap to the un- | ons bring be Ws of sl | that the Federal Emergency Re- eager yA bs - alysis i 
get a balanced budget are to in- and local—than live on the reve- weight of the evidence gathered employed. | 10ce "- te aig s yet there lief Administration had to sup- | operation. In other words, they 
tax receipts or cut ex- nue from by cfort army of approximately or determining re- program if | will be privately owned and run. 
The road to each seems to be te million de- d Private Aid out of | Housing is to be made a per- 
blocked at the moment. Based on the zatest oficial data, 4 ghastly paradox that relief rolls °° ent upon public support | | manent part of the administra- 


| d the leadership and HOUSING is bei 
to appropriate money to encourage | ir au- _ tablished. | of the Red Cross, a “local prob- | Ment assume papery 4 Gian © vom 
the of units | Complex Relief Problems But no matter how complicated | lem, pure and simple,” har now as- | aid | PROGRAM ferred to here in 
will destroy private business by Much of the relief roll Who then is to bear the brunt and gigantic is the problem of ad- | sumed the proportion of a national explained SUCCEEDING — 
competition. | inerewse in these States already Of relief administration? How are | ministering relief, there has prob- _ problem in public responsibility. Pak Next Skuse the meme ery 
7v¢ . | has taken place. Highest percent-— the relief billions to be collected? | ably been no problem more per- | How far the problem has ad- Seensiins dik dene most successful recovery effort. 
The truth is | vas be And what is the outlock on the lexing or difficult than that of | yanced may be seen by reviewin y ‘oO previous reports, | Although the campaign for 
WHAT IS : age of relief in any State is to | P & : | y y & | Federal officials now set J izati 
many left wingers 6 ‘1 South Dakota, where 34 _ relief front from Washington? _ financing the relief program. _ the preamble of the Emergency ‘ set January, | modernization of homes is barely 
NEEDED FOR have sold Mr. 2 oi population are re- More than 15 months have How have the billions been col- Relief Act of 1933 in gvhich Con- wr ee nes { _ that two months old about $50,000,000 
CONFIDENCE a the idea | alti help. | passed since President Roosevelt lected for relief? Is there any sim- gress stated that inadequate State : umber of families | in home repair work has been 
of reform as a pre- 5 


Federal State and local sources — 


was $1,336,918,000. This applies — 


only to relief. To this, officials 
declare, must be added the four 
and a half Winter months of the 
CWA wages. 

Persons on the CWA pay roll 
had to be eligible for relief. Of 
the total $1,000,000,000 CWA ex- 
penditure, about $900,000,000 went 
for relief. If then, the relief costs 
of the Nation have this 90#per cent 
of the CWA costs added to them, 
it will be seen that total relief ex- 
penditures from May, 1933, 
through August, 1934, make a 
grand total of $2,236,918.000. 

About 85 per cent of the total 


CWA cost was borne by the Fed- | 


ss Page 15, Column 2.] 


HE SPEECH of President 
Roosevelt at Roanoke, 
Va., on Friday reiterat- 
ing his opposition to the 


soldier bonus was the high spot 
of the week. : 


While the President did not 
refer directly to the bonus, his 
assertion that veterans as a class 
are better off than any other 
group of citizens was taken here 
as notice to the American Legion 
assembling in Miami for its an- 
nual convention that he had not 
changed his position regarding 
immediate payment of adjusted 
service certificates. Reports had 
reached Washington that senti- 
ment was growing amoung legion- 
naires for another drive for the 
bonus at the coming session of 
Congress. 


a chance,” 


NEW PROJECTSFriday that 12 new 

projects would 
shortly be launched under which 
farming would be combined with 
industry in lightly populated 
areas. The location of the new 
farming-industrial projects was 
not disclosed but 40 States have 


ment, while it will select the type 


tion’s recovery ovrogram, the 
President disclosed. The plan al- 
ready has succceeded so well, in 

the view of the administration, 

that Congress will be asked to 4 
sanction further expenditures for 

the purpose of providirg better 
homes. 


The housing pro- 


launched already. Loans made 
directly for this purpose by the 
Housing Administration total 
about $10,000,000. A_ similar 
amount has been advanced by fi- 
nance corporations and direct 
bank loans. 

Administrator Moffett estimated 
that more than 70 per cent of 
money spent on home moderniza- 
tion and repair will go to labor, 
thereby providing a considerable 
stimulus to reemployed in the de- 
pressed construction industry. 

Although no actual agreement 
has been reached between indus- 
try and labor for an industrial 
truce, proposed by the President, - 
Administration leaders expressed 
satisfaction during the past week 
at the absence of new strikes, 
The President continued his 
talks with leaders representing 
both sides, trying to “sell” them 
the idea that industrial peace is 
vital to recovery. Already he has 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 
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Rising Clamor in Congress 


For Greenback Issues . . 


Plans to Spend Seven Billions of ‘Print- 
ing-press’ Money to Meet President's 
Opposition 


UT IN THE OPEN now is the 


country’s most thrilling race. It 


lies between recovery and the print- 
ing presses. 

Pulling for printing presses are a 
horde of candidates for Congress, 
who have three big plans in mind 
if they come out in front. 

Thirty-one Senators and 432 
members of the House (all the 
House and one-third of the Senate, 
except the Senator and _ three 
House members elected in Maine on 
September 10) will come up for 
election November 6. 

Seeking to divert the printing 
presses down a side road is the 
President, who reputedly is working 
on a plan for recovery that would 
involve billions of credit but no use 
of presses. 


BILLIONS IN FIAT MONEY 


With Congress only about two 
and one-half months away, Wash- 


ington recognizes that some fast- 


stepping is needed to shake off the 
money printers. They are coming 
with these demands: 

$2,200,000,000 in greenbacks to be 
printed to pay the soldiers’ bonus. 

$3,000,000,000 in greenbacks to be 
printed to pay off farm mortgages. 

$1,800,000,000 in greenbacks to be 
printed to pay off depositors in 
closed banks. 

Added up, that makes $7,000,000,- 
000 in shiny new green-backed cur- 
rency that groups of Congressmen 
will be demanding—and with pros- 
pects of wide backing, judged by re- 
ported promises being made in cam- 
paigns now under way. 


known that he opposes all three of 
these printing press schemes. At 
Roanoke, October 19, he told the 
World War veterans that they al- 
ready are a preferred class in the 
population, with many advantages 
not accorded other citizens. He im- 
plied that any request for payment 
of the face value of present bonus 
certificates would be viewed with 
Strong disapproval at the White 
House. 


CASH FOR BONUSES 


But the American Legion, meet- 
ing at Miami, Oct. 22, is to be con- 
fronted with a strong demand from 
a large part of its membership to 


talked to more than 60 industrial 
leaders. 


vvy 

30-HOUR oman of 
WEEK TO BE trouble now ap- 
OPPOSED pears to be the 30- 


, hour week for in- 
dustry, recently sponsored by the 
American Federation of Labor. 
Efforts are to be made to induce 
Congress to pass a bill limiting 
work to 30 hours a week. The 
President has not declared his at- 
titude toward such a measure but 
former Recovery Administrator 
Johnson, said on Monday as he 
was retiring from the NRA, that 
the 30-hour week movement 
would bring a revolt from farm- 
ers and “white collar” workers 
when they eralized it would in- 
crease by one-third the prices of 
the produce they had to buy. 
Labor is proposing the 30-hour 
week as a recovery measure, con- 
tending that it would spread em- 
ployment. 

Recognizing that unemploy- 
ment will continue to be a national 
problem for many years to cocme, 
the Government is giving atten- 
tion to several plans for unem- 
ployment insurance. Recommen- 
dations for legislation along this 
line are being prepared by the 
President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomity Security. 


The President | 
eine discussed the sub- 


ject briefly at his 


UNEMPLOYED Wednesday press 


cocnference, saying 
that one of the plans being con- 
sidered called for the Government 
paying entirely for the overhead 
of running the scheme. Secretary 
of Commerce Roper said that 
whatever plan was favored, the 
cost of the unemployment itself 
would not be borne by the Gov- 
ernment itself. A bill was con- 


vided for a tax of 5 per cent of 
industrial payrolls to be diverted 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


have a record vote on the question 
of immediate bonus payment. The 


| 


‘Legion leadership is striving to side- | 
track this demand. Whether it is to | 
be successful remains to be seen. ,| 
Even if it is, there are candidates | 
for Congress who have proimsed to | 


battle for the bonus. 

Equally as troublesome is the de- 
mand that is shaping up to revive 
the original Frazier-Lemke oill 
calling for new money to pay off 
farm mortgages. The estimate is 
that three billions would be called 
on for this purpose. 

But stronger in its appeal to Con- 
pressmen than either of these pro- 
posals is that to print money for 
distribution to bank depositors who 
lost money when their banks closed. 
One of the most difficult of the Ad- 
ministration’s problems at the last 
session of Congress was to sidetrack 
a bill for this purpose. Only parlia- 
mentary maneuvers saved the day. 

According to reports received in 
Washington, candidates for Con- 
gress in all parties are vieing in 


making promises of greenback al- | 


lotments to farmers, bank deposi- 
tors and soldiers. 

To meet that problem, reported 
plans are under way in the Capital 
to create a diversion. One calls for 
a vast paper plan, centering about 


housing on a broad scale for people | 


of all classes, financed by the use 


| 


| 


of as much as 7 billions in Govern- | 


ment credit. 

The emphasis, under this scheme, 
would be turned from public works 
of the type that has been fostered 


. by the existing $3,300,000,000 fund. 
President Roosevelt has let it be | d g $ 


That money has flowed out in large 
volume, but has resulted in the crea- 
tion of a relatively few jobs in pro- 
portion tc the total expenditure. It 
also has been used to support a 
wage and a price scale in the build- 
ing industry that is regarded by 
many economists as really having 
retarded private construction. 

Now the idea is to finance home 
building both for those on relief rolls 
and for those who can afford to 
start repayment immediately, with 


_ the object of creating jobs and stir- 


ring up industrial activity. 

There now is agreement among 
conservatives as well as liberals that 
[Continued on Page 12. Column 4.] 


from 1. 7 


speech he is scheduled to deliver 
before the American Bankers’ 
Association in Washington on 
Wednesday of the coming week, 
to define the Government's mone- 
tary policy. The executive said 
at his Wednesday press confer- 
ence, however, that he had not 
decided just what he would say 
to the bankers. 

Groups in Congress are ex- 
pected to propose th? issuance of 
green backs to pay off the bonus, 
farm mortgages and deposits in 
closed banks. A total of $7,000,- 
000 would be required to make 
these payments. 


v 
ni nistration 
BUSINESS leaders expressed 
SITUATION themselves as en- 
REVIEWED couraged with the 


general business 
situation. They said reports in- 
dicated business was “better” al- 
though the upturn expected in 
September did not occur. 
Industry is still hesitant about 
expanding operations although 
greater confidence apparently is 
being manifested, in the view of 
administration spokesman, since 
the President’s “fireside” talk to 
the people over the radio on Sep- 
tember 30 in which he expressed 
the opinion that business should 


have a “fair” profit. 


Efforts are being made by the 
Government to induce banks to 
be more liberal in making loans 
to business¢ and to extend credit 
for longer terms. Jesse Jones, 
director of the RFC, declared 
that now that bank deposits are 
e+ guaranteed, the danger of 
“runs” has been removed and the 
banks have no reason for keeping 


large sums of money in theirs 


vaults. 

Mr. Jones made public a letter 
he had sent to the managers of 
32 RFC loan agencies instructing 


_ them to be lenient with all bor- 
sidered at the last Congress pro- | 


to an unemployment insurance | 


fund. 

With the first session of the 
new Congress less than two 
months and a half away, Admin- 
istration leaders have begun to 
take steps to combat renewed ef- 
forts for mandatory currency in- 
flation legislation. 

Predictions have been made 
the President would take the op- 
portunity presented by the 


rowers and declaring that exten- 
sions to borrowers fo- terms as 
long as five years would be 
granted where the security was 


ample. 


_ than it has loaned out. 


Loans to the RFC are being re- 
paid too fast, according to Mr. 
Jones. Since July 1 the RFC has 
received over $126,000,000 more 
Mr. Jones 
said the Government would pre- 
fer to have borrowers to put the 


| Money to work creating more 
| goods and employment. 


C. G. MARSHALL. 


Shorter Work Week 


All day Saturday as well as Sunday 
for the week-end trip. 

The evening’s relaxation beginning 
at 4 in the afternoon. 

That’s the picture flashed on’ the 
screen of the future for the hard- 
working laboring man by organized 
labor’s great convention at San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Yes,” shouts every voice in the as- 
sembly hall, as President William 
Green (top photo) puts the question 
to A. F. of L. delegates: “Do you favor 
a campaign for adoption of the 30- 
hour week throughout industry?” 

Then raising his arm, Mr. Green 
pledges all the might of labor’s eco- 
nomic weapons to force the short 
work week on industry and press for 

‘g@ 30-hour law in Congress. The whole 
audience rises to its feet and cheers. 
> Mr. Green recalls that just 48 years 

sense ae ago the Federation had declared for a 
48-hour week. 

As the convention disperses, Mr. 
Green takes the train for Washington, 
and the White House. He will talk 
with the President about a ldbor 

 truce—and he won’t forget the 30- 
hour week. 


The President has just finished giv- 


workers. Employers don’t like it, but 
they won’t fight over it. 
has cleaned up most of the sweat- 
shops where the dollar dresses were 
made. It is bringing fairer competi- 
tion to the up-to-date garment facto- 
ries (second photo). 

Back across the continent sweeps 
the spotlight to the Pacific Coast, 
where 20,000 longshoremen hear the 
news that they are to get a 30-hour 
week. ’ They smile half with pleasure, 
half with bitterness, as they remem- 
ber the battle they waged last Sum- 
mer, in which several of their number 
were killed. (Third photo.) To Long- 
shoremen’s Labor Board goes credit 
for the decisidn granting a shorter 
week. 

Other labor boards, too, are sitting, 
making up their minds about short- 
ening labor’s week. One of them is 
the Textile Labor Board, formed to 
allay the discontent which exploded 
in the great textile strike of Septem- 
ber. 


Out into the mills of New England 
and the New South it has sent its 
workers, lent by other branches _ of 
Uncle Sam’s establishment. They are 
putting questions, watching opera- 
tions, going into the figures that tell 
of profit and loss. 

The Board is awaiting their reports, 
ready to build them up into a picture 
of the industry. Then it, too, will re- 
port: “Shorter hours” or “The time 
is not yet ripe.” 

Meanwhile the battle lines are 
forming throughout the Nation. Can 
industry stand a 30-hour week as it 
struggles out of the slough of depres- 
sion? 

“No,” says the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, speaking through 
its president, Henry I. Harriman 
(fourth photo), “but to head off ac- 
tion by Congress a shorter week can 
be given gradually through code re- 
visions. We feel that the President is 
with us.” 

Stepping down from his NRA 
throne, General Hugh S. Johnson 
(fifth photo) joins the ranks of the 
opposition. “A 30-hour week imposed 
by Congf€ss,” says the General, 
“would wreck recovery. It would raise 
prices by a third. When the farmer 
and white collar worker realize that, 
there will be a revolt.” 
ws With the General is a stormy petre] 

of the controversy—S. Clay Williams, 
chairman of the new NRA adminis- 
trative board (fifth photo). “He is 
against the short week,” says labor. 
“We demand his resignation,” “He has 
our confidence,” say spokesmen for 
business. Mr. Williams calmly pro- 
ceeds with his: duties of overseeing 
codes. 


x* * 

And over the whole scene hovers 
the shadow of the new Congress, soon 
to be storm center of the Nation’s 
conflicting interests. Senator Hugo L. 
Black and Representative William P. 
Connery (left and right, respectively, 
bottom nhoto) are laving plans for a 
new 30-hour bill, like the one that 
passed the Senate in 1933, and might 
have passed the House had the Presi- 
dent not headed it off with his plans 
for the NRA. 

As they make ready to report their 
bill, leaders on both sides, as a year 
—_ ago, will be called in. Testimony will 

| -be taken. Opinions will be heard. 

They will hear the story, of the ma- 
chine—how it has cut. the need for 
workers. Economists will argue for 
greater production to create plenty 
for all. Others will tell of unemploy- 
ment and the crying necessity of 
spreading available work. Theories and 
panaceas will bp aired before the com- 
mittee. Behind all will be the pressure 
of millions of votes. 


Will President Roosevelt fight it? 
Will he think up a still greater plan 
that will overshadow the 30-hour bill? 

- Labor and business await in suspense. 

They wait in suspense, too, for the 
word of another group of men—the 
nine judges who make up America’s 
supreme tribinal. Their’s is the final 

voice which wil! say whether Congress 

. | can shorten .the work week; whether 

To in present reductions under the codes 
—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World will stand. 


ing a 36-hour week to cotton garment ~ 


Their code 


Better Homes For All; 


A Many-sided Plan. . . 


Agencies of the F ederal Government That 
Are Exerting Stupendous Efforts and Ex- 
pending Vast Sums on Housing 


ee CAN the Federal Govern- 


ment help to get better homes 


_ for the American people? It is in 
_ seeking an answer to tnat question 


‘that the broadening activities of the 
New Deal will center, judged by ex- 
pression~ of its leaders. 


Presidert Roosevelt said, Oct. 17, 
that a program with many ramifi- 


_ cations in the field of housing would 


be offered to the next Congress. He 
expressed great satisfaction with 
the first efforts to provide subsist- 
ence homes for people now on re- 
lief rolls in rural regions. That ac- 


tivity is to be greatly widened. 


Also the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration is about ready to start on 
its long-range program of reform 
of existing mortgage practice and 
of lending for construction of homes 
through Government - guaranteed 
mortgages. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BUILDING COSTS 


At the same time, study is being 
given to the problem of adjusting 
building costs through lowering of 
hourly wage rates in the building 
trades on condition of longer-term 
work. Also, use of Government 
credit on an expanding scale for 
slum clearance in the cities is in 
sight. 


The range of Government inter- 
est in this field of home building, 


_ home finance and slum clearance 


already is wide. It includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Federal Housing Administration. 
—At present engaged in a country- 
wide effort to stir up interest in home 
repair. It has surveys to show that 
16,000,000 homes are in a state of 
disrepair and that 3,000,000 of them 
need a major operation to put them 
in shape. 


One house in six out in the rural 
regions is so badly run down that it 
should be replaced. Loans up to 


$2,000 are being made for repair 
- work and increasing activity on the 


part of banks in this field is re- 
ported. 


In the next phase the FHA is 
to undertake to guarantee mort- 
gages on homes, both newly con- 
structed and already occupied. Un- 
der this plan banks could hold 
mortgages with assurance that they 
could discount those mortgages 
with the Federal Government in 
time of need: Mortgage notes would 
become liquid paper. 

With this change would come an 
incentive to banks again to enter 
the home building loan business—a 
business that long was its broadest 
and most remunerative. At the same 
time, home owners with guaranteed 
mortgages would have a debt 
financed over a 20-year period, in- 
stead of over a 3- -year period, as at 
present. 


Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 


istration. — This agency blossomed 
out into the home building field 


with an announcement by President. 


Roosevelt that two of its projects 
had been completed. 


One was at Red House, West Vir- 
ginia, where 150 families of unem- 
ployed miners who have been on re- 
lief rolls for over two years went 
into Government-provided homes. 
Each home has a small plot of 


_ ground for farming, and the inten- 


tion is to induce a small industry to 
enter the area to provide part-time 
work for the villagers. 


The second project is in Arkansas, . 


where a project is about completed. 
[Continued on Page 12. 
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unsound expenditures and the de- 
liberate organization of the Gov- 
ernment funds for relief or even 
made-work would do more to es- 
tablish confidence in the ultimate 
balancing of the” budget than 
dozens of speeches by Adminis- 
tration spokesmen. 


= 
nee A budgetary pro- 
BALANCED gram involving a 
BUDGET gradual cutting 
BY 1936? down of the deficit 


in the next four | 
years would be welcomed even | 
though it did postpone the effec- | 


tive date of the balanced budget 


beyond July 1, 1936, which was © 


pledged in January, 1934, by Mr. 
Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress. 

The drought expenditure has 


unbalanced the estimates by about | 


$500,000,000 but there is on the 
other hand less necessity for RFC 
money than was planned. The 
budget could be balanced in 1936 
but if the Administration thinks 
1937 or even 1938 is a safer date 
and can offer a program to in- 
dicate how it intends in the main 
to achieve those objectives, busi- 
ness will in the main be satisfied. 

Careful examination of what is 
happening to Government finances 
does not, however, warrant the as- 


sumption that the budget cannot | 


be balanced in 1936. It is the 
pressure for special appropriation 
and for various reform schemes 
which is causing the Administra- 
tion to hold open the purse 
strings. 

The time is coming when confi- 
dence in the American dollar may 
weaken and the Administration 


CONSERVATIVE 
GETS 
ATTENTION 


and advice. 
provement in atmosphere over the 


may be forced to do in a hurry 
things which today it is in a posi- 
tion to do by a well thought out 
plan for reduction of Government 
expenditures. 


A rise in business activity will, 
_ of course, increase the tax receipts. 


But this cannot come till business 
feels that the Government isn’t 
going to be compelled to turn on 
the printing presses and pour 
forth a lot of cheap money. Prices 
are somewhat sluggish now and 
are certainly not likely to run 
away if Government credit is 
mantained. 
= 


The direction to- 
day is toward con- 
servative lines but 
the change is not 
likely to come as 
rapidly as may be expected by 
those to whom the wish is natur- 
ally father to the thought. All 
that can be said at prerent is that 


the conservative side is getting 


more consideration, being listened 
to more attentively, and is being 
asked for concrete suggestions 
This is a vast im- 


months of denunciation of busi- 
ness and finance on government 
speeches. 

So, on the whole, the business 
situation may soon lcok somewhat 
better especially after the first 
shock of the election results has 
been absorbed and when the Ad- 
ministration itself in the period 


_ between mid-November and Jan- 


uary Ist begins to unfold its rec- 
ommendations of legislation for 
the next Congress. 

Davip LAWRENCE. 
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Relief. But No CWA, 
This Year’s Plan 


‘Mr. Hopkins Views Grade 
Crossings as Substitute 


687 


To Distributors of c 
Christmas Liquor 


A Holiday in South | 
For the President A Pr ogram of Aid For Need , 


Aged, and Unemployed 


Warm Springs, Ga., to Be Host 
Over Thanksgiving 


Momentous Problems of Social Security Facing the Next There will be no revivat of the 


Session of Congress _ Civil Works Administration this 
on Winter. 


A Southern Thanksgiving holiday, 
spent in the familiar surroundings of 
Warm Springs, Ga., is in store for 


Postponement of Rules for 
Bottling, Labeling, and 
Fill of Container to Aid 
The Holiday .Trade 


ANTA CLAUS has already dropped 
in on the liquor industry. The 
United States Treasury and the Fed- 
eral Alcohol Control Administration 
last week postponed the date from 
Nov. 1 to Jan. 1, upon which three | 
important new liquor regulations © 
for distilled spirits are to go into 
effect; those on retail bottling, cer- 
tain of those on labeling and those 
on standards of fill. 

This will mean a remarkable sav- | 
ing to liquor dealers of time and 
extra expense in handling the holi- 
day trade. Up to New Year’s they 
may sell, subject to certain pro- 
visos, both domestic and imported 
distilled spirits that are already — 
bottled and labeled; even though | 
the bottles, bottle sizes and labels 
may not conform strictly with the 
‘latest Governmet requirements. 

Easier for Wholesalers 

Wholesalers also have been granted 
three months after Jan. 1 to dis- | 
pose—without relabeling them—of 
stock’ of distilled spirits acquired 
before Jan. 1. 

The three-fold holiday greeting 
to the hitherto somewhat glum 
liquor industry began with the post- 
ponement by the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the new bottling regula- 
tions which were to have become 
effective Nov. 1. The FACA took cor- 
responding action on bottling and 
various labeling requirements, the 
former to have become effective 

- Nov. 1, and the latter in force since 
Sept. 15, in order that all Govern- 
ment bottling rules might go into 
action on the same date. 

Blown-in markings on distilled 
liquor form the crux of the sus- 
pended Treasury regulation. “Blown- 
in-the-bottle” is the slogan added 
by the Government to the time 
honored liquor industry shibboleths 
“aged-in-the-wood” and “bottled- 
in-bond.” 

Under the Treasury ruling there 
must be blown into the bottom or 
ody of the retail bottle the manu- 
facturer’s permit number, the last 
‘numeral of which indicates the year 
‘of manufacture, as well as a symbol 
representing the name of the dis- 
“tiller, rectifier, importer or whole- 
-sale liquor dealer who procures the 
‘bottle. Blown into the bottle shoulder 
‘there must be a warning that to 
‘use the bottle again is illegal. 

Tolerance for Handlers 

Commissioner Guy T. Helvering 
of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
recommended postponement of these 
regulations which affect the bottle 
manufacturer no less than the 
liquor dealer. His recommendation 
rested first on the impending can- 
celation of contracts for unmarked 

' pottles, both contracts and bottles 
made before the regulations; and, 
second, on the protest of bottle 
manufacturers, distillers and recti- 
fiers that they ought to receive the 
same treatment as importers who 
had permission until Jan. 1 to im- 
port spirits in unmarked containers. 

The “standards of fill” regula- 
tions suspended by the FACA pre- 
scribe a limited number of standard- 
sized bottles for both domestic and 
imported whisky, rum, brandy, gin 
and other distilled spirits except 
cordials and liqueurs. They likewise 


[Continued on Page ,\ Column 7.) . 


Descendant of PWAP | 
Appears in Treasury 
t 


New Section to Procure Works 
Of Art for Government 


Spiritual descendant of the Public 
Works of Art Project, just ended, a 
Painting and Sculpture Section was 
added last week to the Procurement 
Division of the United States Treasury 
Department. Edward Bruce, who di- 
rected the PWAP, is to act as consult- 
ing expert to the Section. 

Where funds for the purpose are 
available, the new Section will select 
art objects “of high quality” for the 
decoration of public buildings, seeking 
“the cooperation of people throughout 
the country interested in art.” The 
artists in the communities selected 
“will be encouraged to submit their 
works for acceptance.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry 


| * 
PARADE OF MIGHTY 


VV ASHINGTON 

glorious garments of autumn 
this week, which ended for the 
President in a sentimental journey 
into the heart of the Old Dominion 
among the landmarks and memories 
of its pre-revolutionary days. For 
the preceding seven days the world 
had been much with him; bankers 
and bakers and candlestick-makers 


marched in a steady stream across 
his calendar. 


* 


ON Monday there was another of 

those unheralded and unsung 
visits from the captains of industry 
which have caused the liqns and the 


lambs of business, if not-to lie down | 
together, at least to eye each with 


less licking of the chops. Myron Tay- 
lor, chairman of the board of the 
mighty United States Steel, came 
and stole away without comment, 
but in a silence softly broken by 
the faint strains of Hearts and 


_ Flowers from above. 


Another visitor, equally uncom- 
municative, was the young, dynamic 


Robert Maynard Hutchins, president | 


of the University of Chicago, con- 
cerning whom there would be, the 
President said, “an announcement 
later.” Speculation put him down 
as approved candidate for some 
capacity not unremoved from the 
purlieus of the new and somewhat 
startled Blue Eagle, 

And as an antidote for the strong 
odor of private millions exuding 
from the vestments of the vested 
interests, there appeared the loose 
and informal garb of good Dr. Arthur 
Morgan, the engineer-idealist of the 
New Deal and chairman of the 
board that superintends its greatest 
experiment, the Tennessee Valley 


. Authority. But he came not to dis- 


cuss theory but hard facts, and 
brought with him Acting Budget 
Director Bell, for it’s budget-mak- 


- ing time along the Tennessee, too. 


BANKERS’ DAY 


N TUESDAY it was bankers’ day. 

Eugene Black, former head of 
the Federal Reserve and now liason 
between the bankers and the Gov- 
ernment, came in with his first 
report. He had been talking to the 
men who handle the people’s money 
in the South and the Middlewest, 
from Alabama to St. Louis and up 
to Cleveland. He found the recent 


assurances of the President, he said, © 


“properly received by industry and 
commerce” and appreciated. He 
found business and agriculture ‘m- 
proved. He prescribed for further 
improvement, work; work for men 
and work for money. 

Four executive orders came out of 
the White House, all pertaining to 
the textile industry and all carry- 
ing out, in general, the recommenda- 
tions of the Winant Board, appoint- 
ment of which followed the settle- 
ment of that now almost forgotten 
strike of yesterday. 

@ 


POLITICAL COUNCILS 
WEDNESDAY politics of the prac- 
tical variety had the floor. Jos- 
eph Guffey, Democratic Senatorial 
candidate in Pennsylvania, came 
with the State chairman, David 
L. Lawrence, who has no connection 
with the editor of this paper, other 
than that they sometimes get each 
other’s mail. And to rhyme with 
Guffey was Duffy, A. Ryan, of Wis- 
consin, not worrying about elections, 
but, like the others, optimistic as to 
the results. Another hopeful nomi- 
nee who pledged his faith and pre- 
dicted victory in his campaign for 
the Governorship, was Olin John- 
son, of South Carolina. He was ac- 
companied by Representative Swain. 
At the press conference there was 
much “off the record” but enough 
on it to provide plenty of first-page 
reading matter. Housing was to have 
a generous share of the Public Works 
dollars; slum clearance for the 
cities, subsistence farmsteads for 
the country. And there was some 
advice for news writers, too, with 
an emphatic if friendly denunci- 
ation of the “prophet system”—the 
habit of predicting in advance what 
the President was going to say when 
he hadn’t, himself, “the foggiest 
idea” of what it would be—specifi- 
cally, his coming address to the 
bankers’ convention. 


(THURSDAY'S chief even 
marshaling of the Federal] al- 
chemists to apply the cooling in- 
fluence of cops and courts to the 
Nation’s “hot oil.” With gasoline 
Selling as low as 4 cents a gallon 
(plus tax) in one State and vicious 
gas wars raging elsewhere, it was 
decided to call in the Department of 
Justice and get after the oil boot- 
leggers who are producing and sell- 
ing in defiance of the quotas set 
by the code. Secretary Ickes, who is 
also Oil Administrator, called along 
with Attorney General Cummings 
and his assistant, Harold Stevens. 


Then, as the last of the cohorts, 
in ornate replicas of the “overseas 
caps” of other, muddier days, drift- 
ed Miamiward to mingle with the 
sunshine and bathing beauties at 
the annual conclave of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the President prepared 
the speech, now also becoming an 
annual institution, which was to 
strengthen the hand of the con- 
servative legionnaires and deter no 


whit the rank and file, in their de- 


mands for the bonus. 


| 


THAT ‘UNRECONSTRUCTED’ REBEL 


ARLY Friday the President’s 
-"~ special plunged into Virginia’s 
valley. On board was that “unre- 
constructed rebel,” as the Presi- 
dent had called him, Senator Carter 
Glass, this time in a more congenial 
atmosphere than when he is fight- 
ing the New Deal. Befitting the 
first event which was the dedication 
of the new Veterans’ Hospital, there 
_Wwere present the President’s aides, 
military and naval, General and 


Mrs. Hines, Rear-Admiral and Mrs. | 


Cary Grayson, and another good 
Virginian, the President’s Secretary, 
Stephen Early. For politics’ sake 
and to provide a practical after- 
math at Roanoke, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Farley and his Assistant, Wil- 
liam Howes, went along. 


At Lynchburg, home of Senator 
Glass, the President appeared on the 
platform befofe cheering thousands 
and shook the hand of his “friendly 
enemy” to more cheers. The stu- 
dent body of the famous Sweet- 
briar school for girls lined the 
tracks as the train passed slowly by. 
Arrival at be-flagged and bunting- 
draped Roanoke was a gala affair. 
Roaring cannon, a parade headed 
by a guard of honor of Virginia’s 
cadets and military organizations 
and then the speech before the 
great crowd in the shadow of the 
distant Blue Ridge Mountains. The 
President could not refrain from 
mentioning the beauty of the scene 
for the woodlands were aflame with 
color. 


“And,” he added, “I am grateful 
for this handsome guard’—and it 
was impressive as it stood there, 
drawn up in military precision with 
the historic unifroms, adding a 
touch of color to the somber olive 
drab of today—‘“for the State troops 
and the cadets from your two 
world-famous institutions, the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute and the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute.” 


There was no mention of the word 
“bonus” but he who ran might read 
the signifigance of the statement 
that “our State governments and 
our Federal Government had given 
them (the veterans) many privileges 
not accorded to other citizens * * *” 

* * 

HAIL AND FAREWELL 
WHEN the speech was over the 

party—except for Mr. Farley 
who remained behind for a political 
fiesta—returned to the special train 
at Salem and en route passed Roa- 
noke College where entire 
student body joined in a tumultuous 
farewell. 


The train pushed into-the north- 
east again through the Autumn twi- 
light toward Williamsburg, the little 
city whose crumbling monuments 
of Virginia’s first capital have been 
restored to their pristine, pre-revolu- 
tionary glory by the modern magic 
of the Rockefeller millions. When 
the President arrived he saw a town 
Which looked as much like the 
familiar stamping ground of George 
Washington and Patrick Henry as 
students of the past and architects 
of the present could make it. 


| 


President Roosevelt. 


Plans have been made for the Presi- 
dent to leave Washington for the 
‘South Nov. 15. It will take him un- 
til Nov. 18 to reach Warm Springs, 
as en route he will inspect some of 


the Tennessee Valley projects. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s first stop after leav- 
ing Washington will be at the old 
home of Andrew Jackson, just out- 
After visiting 
there he will go to see the Norris, 
and Cove Creek 


Side Nashville, Tenn. 


General Wheeler, 
dams in the Tennessee Valley. 


The committee representing the 
Board, 
headed by Senator Walter F. George 
(Dem.), of Georgia; Clark Howell, 
editor of the Atlanta Constitution; 
and States Lee, of Charlotte, N. C., 
has invited the President to attend 
a conference of governors of the 
Southeastern States at Atlanta, Ga., 
the latter part of November for the 
promotion of the economic develop- 


Southeastern Development 


ment of the region. 


Mr. Roosevelt has made arrange- 
ments to receive the conference mem- 


bers at Warm Springs on Nov. 20. 
When the President 


his occupancy. 


Employment Setback 


To 1931 Low Level 


Secretary Perkins Holds Tex-, 


tile Strike Partly Accountable 


The set-back in industrial activ- 
ity brought employment in Septem- 

ber down to the level of 1931. The 
textile strike was partly accounta- 
ble, according to the Secretary of 
Labor, Frances Perkins; seasonal 
conditions were contributory. 

A 4.7 per cent decline in factory 
employment and of 6.8 per cent in 
pay rolls was recorded in September 
contrasted with coriditions in Au- 
gust. In the iron and steel, hard- 
ware, automobile and boot and shoe 
industries the declines were largest; 
seasonal conditions were account- 
able except in the iron and steel 
industry. 

An upturn in employment was 
shown in the retail trades. 


| returns to 
|Washingtan it is expected he will find 
'the work on the Executive Offices 
completed and the offices ready for 


From the standpoint of the wel- 
fare of the millions of American 
citizens now unprotected against ill- 
ness, unemployment, or other dan- 
gers of modern life, the next session 
of Congress may be the most mo- 
mentous in history. 

In the field of governmental re- 
search which, since March, 1933, has 
developed the format for many im- 
portant laws which have been en- 
acted, plans are being made for 
legislation which may be of even 
greater importance to the New Deal. 

Although the exact nature of the 
proposed legislation will not be made 
public for several months, its scope 
has been suggested by recent official 
announcements. One of the prin- 
cipal proposals is for some sort of 
unemployment insurance. As an ex- 
tension of the unemployment in- 
surance plans there is expected to 
be a proposal for a permanent 
method of caring for those now un- 
employed. 

Protection for Workers 


In addition to measures which may 
provide a new set-up for relief ac- 
tivities, which now include almost 
a sixth of the nopulation, legislative 
concoctions are being prepared 
which will aim to make the Amer- 
ican worker one of the best pro- 
tected in the world. 

At present, America is far behind 
most other major countries in its 
provisions for various types of in- 
surance for the worker. Abraham 
Epstein, executive secretary of the 
American Association for Old Age 
Security, in his recent study on 
social insurance says: “American 
workers today are the most help- 
less and economically unprotected 
in the whole industria] world.” 

Second in importance after ‘the 
plans to combat the effects of un- 
employment are proposals for old 
age pensions. Other measures being 
considered are those which would 
give security to special groups, in- 
cluding the farmers and children. 
Plans for insurance against sick- 
ness, accidents and premature death 
are also being considered. | 

Value of Public Works 


A second phase of the study is an 


investigation of public works as a 
means of economic security and of 
opportunities for employment that 
are likely to be available in the im- 
mediate future. 


These studies are being carried 
out primarily by the President’s Com- 
mittee or Economic Security, which 
has engaged an imposing array of 
experts for its research. They are 
under the direction of Dr. Edwin 
E. Witte, who was formerly con- 
nected with the Industrial Commis- 
Sion of Wisconsin, The committee is 
composed of four cabinet members 
and the Federal Em-«rgency Relief 
Administrator, Harry L. Hopkins. 

After his return from Europe this 
Summer, where he investigated Eu- 
ropean unemployment insurance sys- 
tems, Mr. Hopkins irdicated that 
some such system is planned by the 
Administration. Another member of 
the committee, the Secretary of La- 
bor, Frances Perkins, in an appear- 
ance Oct. 16 at Dallas, Texas, made 
the prediction that some type of 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 1.] 


Rumors have been prevalent in 
many sections that the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
has plans to revive work projects 
for the needy unemc!oyed somewhat 
on the basis of the CWA projects, 
which at their peak gave emplry- 
ment to 4,000,000 persons. Federal 
Emergency Relief Administrator 
Hopkins definitely dispelled these 
reports in a statement Oct. 19. 

“There will be no CWA,” he said. 
“We are going to run a relief organ- 
ization.” 

It has been indicated that grade 
crossing elimination work may form 
a major part of the work program 
this Winter, as Mr. Hopkins has 
held several consultations with rail- 
road executives. 

Approximetely 1,800,000 persons 
are at work on FERA work relief 
projects, according to the latest esti- 
mates made by Mr. Hopkins. 


WORLD-FAMOUS HOTEL... distinguished home 


Waldorf patrons prefer to stop there for many reasons.. Its central location, at the 
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CHASSIS 


Sé Your Dodge Dealer for a ‘*‘Show-Down” 


Shortly after the President left 18 HIGH -PRICE 
Morgenthau, Jr., who announced the When an omniscient writer, the P 0 
creation of this added Division, ex-| President pointed out, attempts to FEATURES SAVES of Features Compare Delivered p rices! 


plained that considerable art work is 
bought by the Federal Government 
for new public buildings and that fre- 
quently the allotment for mural deco- 
ration is substantial. Sometimes the 
Paintings and Sculpture Section will 
arrange for competitions, with artists 
submitting designs and judges presid- 
ing over contests. “The quality of the 
work will be the test in all cases,” ac- 
cording to the announcement, though | 
local talent will be used where pos- | 


1}4-ton, 6-cyl., 131” and 136” w. b. Chassis....Now $4 
sible. question as to what was going to funds. Here he witnessed the new It you anywhere near all of them. 148" and 161° w. b. Chassie.....Now $520 
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lion and a half dollars, received 
around 15,000 art objects. Of these, 
the ones which brought PWAP most 
widely to public notice were “The 
Fleet’s In,” protested by the United 


forecast a “strong speech” on a 
certain subject, and then that sub- 


ject isn’t even mentioned, the writer, | 
to save his face, must record the | 


alleged fact that the speech was 
“disappointing.” Hence, it were bet- 
ter to leave predictions to the presti- 
digitators and the astrologers. Ang, 


incidentally, to these two classes of | 
soothsayers, the President said, he | 
himself didn’t belong. This com- 


ment was the evasive answer to a 


emphatic retort contained the sug- | 
gestion that people on relief be con- | 
sidered paupers and deprived of the | 
vote. This, the President felt, and © 
he said it with feeling,-was “un- | 


Street began. It is along this 
storied thoroughfare that most of 
the restoration of the ancient town 
has been done. 

A SECOND DOCTORATE 


‘THE President and the Governor 

then proceeded to the Chris- 
topher Wren Building of the Uni- 
versity which, like the city, is to re- 


ceive grants from the Rockefeller : 


President and Governor neceived 
their honorary degrees. 

When the ceremonies were finally 
concluded, as the President had 
promjsed, he prepared to “clamp 


conclusions a8 to why Dodge is. the best investment. 


GAS , OIL , TIRES 
OR UPKEEP! 


_ Dodge against the others for 


yourself. Ask your Dodge 
dealer for a free copy of the 


You be the 
judge. Check 


O wonder truck buyers by the thou- 

sands—everywhere—are switch- 
ing to Dodge. For,today, your minimum 
truck budget buys a Dodge! Yet, in a 
“show-down” of high-priced, money- 
saving features Dodge leads the other 
two lowest-priced trucks by an amaz- 
ing margin. By actualcount, Dodge gives 
you 18 of these known, recognized, high- 
priced truck features . . . and Dodge 
alone, among low-priced trucks, gives 


Dodge features plus Dodge craftsman- 


| SAVE UPKEEP 


ship mean more value for less money... 
a truck that costs less to operate...a 
truck that runs with fewer repairs...a 
truck that’s running years after an ordi- 
nary low-priced truck is through! 
*America’s three lowest-priced 1!4-ton trucks 
are now Offered at virtually the same prices. On 
some types Dodge is lower. On others, Dodge 
costs a few dollars more. In every case the differe 
ence is slight. Here are some examples. Check 
Dodge prices against the others for yourself: 


All prices shown here are f. 0. b. factory, Detroit, sube 
ject to change without notice. 


Special equipment, including dual 
wheels on 1'%-ton models, extra. 
Acomplete line of Commercial Cars 
and Trucksfrom }4-tonto9tonspay- 
load capacity also priced low. 


States Navy and finally banned from American.” Then when someone | down the lid” on official matters. VALVE SEAT FULL-FLOAT. sine peymnenne to fit your budget. 
exhibition at Washington, and the oi] asked him if he would define a motor to Yorktown and embark on eo aan now fd Axce REAR Motors Commercial “Credit Plan. 
painting by “Jeremiah II,” which sa- pauper, the slight tension was the waiting “Sequcia,” where the valve grinding quick, eave XLE makes 


tirized the Roosevelt Administratioz, 
and was hung, until mutilated by fire, 
at the hands of an indignant alien, in 
the Westchester (N. Y.) Institute of 
Fine Arts. 


broken by a tactful scribe who, in- 
dicating himself and fellows, said: 
“Why not go around the circle 
and describe us?” 
And that was that. 


British once surrendered to La- 
fayette, and spend the week-end on 
a quiet cruise up the Potomac to 
Washington. 

H..R. BAUKHAGE. 


for thousands 
of extra miles 


tires and brake 


servicing eas- 
ier. ..cuts up- 
keep expense. 


“SHOW-DOWN". 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE TRUCKS 


OF VALUE 


~ 
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Straw Ballots 
On New Deal 


NATION-WIDE POLL; 
LESS SATISFACTION 
ON A RECHECK 


A 


Is sentiment in favor of the New 
Deal throughout the Nation on the 


wane? 

A recheck by the “Literary Digest,” 
in its nation-wide “checkup” poll of 
65,000 ballots to determine the popu- 
larity of the Rooseveltian efforts, re- 
vealed, last week, that 17 States now 
oppose the President’s acts and poli- 
cies with enough votes registered to 
make a majority. 

Voters of these “straw” ballots in 43 
States the recheck reveals, now show 
evidences of a growth of dissatisfac- 
tion with the President’s policies since 
last Spring, when the first poll of this 
kind was started by tMe “Literary, 
Digest.” 


RECHECK OF EARLY POLL 


When the buds were still green on 
the trees the “Literary Digest” took 
a nation-wide poll to determine just 
what the status of the New Deal popu- 
larity was on a percentage bases. 

This first poll on the President’s acts 
and policies showed that 69.03 per 
cent of the 65,000 persons to whom 
ballots were sent favored the New 
Deal's policy, while 30.97 per cent voted 
against then. 

To recheck, the Literary Digest 
waited until the leaves began to take 
on russet tones. To the same 65,000 
persons went exact duplicates of the 
Spring ballots. This time affirmative 
sentiment in favor did not do so well. 

Tabulated last week, the recheck 
shows that 50.97 per cent of the ballots 
are for and 49.03 per cent against the 
Roosevelt policies. In just a half- 
year, affirmative sentiment for the 
New Deal dropped 18.06 per cent. 


STATES’ REALIGNMENT 


Forty-seven States in the Spring 
poll voted a majority approval “on the 
whole” for Mr. Roosevelt’s activities 
during his first year in office. This, 
in the recent check-up poll, has de- 
creased to 31 States where voters now 
favor the New Deal by 50 per cent or 
more. 

If the poll could be turned into fact, 
the 17 States opposed to the Presi- 
dent’s policies could seat one-half the 
total membership of the House of 
Representatives, says the Digest. 

While the recheck showed that 43 
States have wavered in the support 
of the New Deal, five States have em-| 
phasized their sentiment in favor of 
the President’s acts. 


DELAWARE IN CAMP 


Last Spring, Delaware occupied the 
position of the only State opposed to 
the New Deal. Delaware accounts for 
the largest increase in “yes” votes from 
Spring to Autumn in opposition. 

Come Autumn-time, and Delaware 


Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hamp- 
Shire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Dakota, Vermont and Wyoming; all 
showing a majority vote against the 
New Deal, although in many States, 
the margir is close. 

Largest decrease in support of the 
Roosevelt, policies occurred in Rhode 
Island. There the percentage of sup- 
= dropped from 172.41 to 42.30 per 
cent. 


“NEWSDOM” QUESTIONS 


While their presses turn out morn- 
ing, noon and night editions, busy 
newspaper executives took time out 
to mail in their answer to “News- 
dom’s query on just what part poli- 
tics play in the recovery program. 
“Newsdom” is a magazine for news- 
Paper men. 

When the answers were tallied, the 
Score showed that politics plays a 
Small part in the Administration’s re- 
covery efforts. 

Of the 1,733 editors and publishers 
who answered, most of them are af- 
filiated with newspapers with a pref- 
erence for one brand of political af- 
filiation or another. Yet, the ma- 
jority indicated that the interests of 
the country at large were greater than 
prejudice of selfish political aims. 

Of the 569 Republican papers which 
answered, 413 are against the Roose- 
velt efforts, 76 for and 80 acceptable 
in part. At the same time, Demo- 
cratic newspapers do not present a 
solid supporting line behind the Ad- 
ministration’s policies. 


DEMOCRATIC DIVISION 

The Democratic papers show at 12 
per cent opposition against the New 
Deal as it is now administered out 
of 489 reporting. Thirty-seven of 
these papers, openly resting on Dem- 
ocratic platforms in national issues, 
are in doubt as to the results of the 
present economic movement toward 
prosperity. 

From those newspaper executives 
who trod the independent political 
path it is found that 306 favor the 
New Deal in all of its ramifications, 
235 are forcibly against it. and 116 
would accept Rooseveltian leadership 


WHEE ! 
'M GOING 
‘To BE 
RICH ! 


ADMINISTRATIONS 


Cartoonist Orr in the Daily Argus Leader 


7 


‘WHY A WILD CONGRESS’ 


From the New York Herald Tribune 


The mysteries of the New Deal have 
never been bared for the mere public 
to observe at length. Now and then 
the Master Magician has laugh- 
ingly opened the door for a quicix 
glimpse. He was going to buy gold 
to put up prices. Or the NRA was 
to be sent to the repair shop. Or he 
might have to devalue again. Or he 
never meant any such thing. Ideals 
and hopes, yes. There have been 
plenty of words about them. But 
touching definite plans and policies 
or any definite political philosophy, 
the Roosevelt administration has been 
as secretive as any mystery novel. 

The nearest to the truth that any 
thirster after knowledge can come is 
to talk with some one who has ap- 
proached the oracle and been graci- 
ously permitted to listen. Of course, 
such a visitor is bound by an unwrit- 
ten rule not to quote the President. 
But by listening attentively to what 
this favored one says, it is at least 
possible to guess whether he consid- 
ers that the wind is blowing, say, 
northeast or southwest. 


that two visitors rarely come away 
with the same report. No weather 
vane rotating in the most changeabie 
of airs could equal this oracle for va- 
riety of directions given and weather 
indicated. 


DANGER OF RADICALS 


So it is with signaficant interest that 
the consensus of these interpreters of 
the oracle appears at the moment to 
be in accord upon one point. That 
is that President Roosevelt is exceed- 
ingly worried about the radicalism of 
the next Congress and is pleading for 
the support of business in order to 
halt the wild men. The business men 
are described by some as nodding their 
heads sagely to this suggestion. 

But who is chiefly responsible for 
this radicalism that threatens to con- 
trol the next Congress? Who but the 
very person who is pleading for help 
in restraining it! 

When Upton Sinclair came forward 
with his crackpot ideas stolen from 
the Socialist book, did President 
Roosevelt denounce them as wild and 


The disconcerting fact, however, is 


dangerous? He did not. Instead he 


upon certain parts of the alphabetical 
control, 

Of the 1,733 reporting executives, 
797 are for, 703 are against, and 233 
see necessity for restrictive measures. 
The percentages are 46 pct. for, 40 pct. 
against, and 14 pct. in part. 


On the whole, the combined view 


of the press places it 53 per cent for 


First 
Nation-wide Poll of 
65,000 Persons on 


if restrictive measures were placed 


and 47 per cent against the Adminis- 
tration’s acts and policies. 


LITERARY DIGEST POLLS 


The tables issued by the Literary 
Digest showing the results of lis 
check-up poll compared with its first 
poll, taken of the same 65,000 persons 
on a nation-wide basis, follow: 


Check-up Poll of the Same 65,000 Persons on 
Roosevelt Policies Taken in August and 


September, 1934 


Roosevelt’s Policies Changes in 
Taken in March and Approval or 
April, 1934 % Yes % NO Disapproval 
% YES % NO Now Approve Now Against between 
In Support Against Roosevelt Roosevelt Ist and 2nd 
of Roosevelt Roosevelt Administration Administration Polls 
Policies Policies to Date to Date + or— % 
83.72 16.28 Alabama 66.67 33.33 17.05— 
64.29 35.71 Arizona 37.5 62.5 26.79— 
78.38 21.62 Arkansas 69.44 30.56 8. 94— 
74.62 25.38 California 58.28 41.72 16.34— 
68.33 31.67 Colorado 50.94 49.06 17.39— 
55.65 44.35 Connecticut 40.18 59.82 15.47— 
33.33 66.67 Delaware 50. 50. 16.67+ 
48.94 51.06 Dist. of Col. 47.05 52.95 1.89— 
79.17 20.83 Florida 60.52 39.48 18.65— 
88.52 11.48 Georgia 78.95 21.05 9.57— 
80.95 19.05 Idaho ‘ 36. 16.95— 
66.06 33.94 Tinois 46.34 53.66 19.72— 
65.35 34.65 Indiana 44.95 55.05 20.40— 
63.52 36.48 Iowa 55.62 44.38 7.90— 
61.54 38.46 Kansas: 49.63 50.37 11.91— 
77.22 22.78 Kentucky 64.77 35.23 12.45— 
80. 20. Louisiana 65.62 34.38 14.38— 
58.62 41.38 Maine 38.23 61.77 20:39— 
64.29 35.71 Maryland 50. 50. 14.29— 
56.54 43.46 Massachusetts 39.01 60.99 17.53— 
75.40 24.60 Michigan 45.38 54.62 30.02— 
79.15 20.85 Minnesota 63.26 36.74 15.89— 
91.30 8.70 Mississippi 84. 16. 7.30— 
75.20 24.80 Missouri 53.77 46.23 21.43— 
70.97 29.03 Montana 72.22 27.78 1.25+ 
62.93 37.07 Nebraska 55.33 44.67 7.60— 
68.13 ® 31.87 Nevada 83.33 16.67 15.20+- 
52.78 47.22 |New Hampshire 48.48 51.52 4.30— 
59.39 40.61 New Jersey 38.86 61.14 20.53— 
69.23 30.77 New Mexico 60. 40. 9.23— 
64.68 35.32 New York 42.35 57.65 22.33— 
76.12 23.88 North Carolina 76.67 23.33 55+ 
67.74 32.26 North Dakota 56.52 43.48 11.22— 
68.31 31.69 Ohio 49.15 50.85 19.16— 
75.31 24.69 Oklahoma 56.41 43.59 18.90— 
72.73 27.27 Oregon 62.71 37.29 10.02— 
69.37 30.63 Pennsylvania 47.47 52.53 21.90— 
72.41 27.59 Rhode Island 42.3 57.7 30.11— 
90.91 9.09 South Carolina 65. 35. 25.91— 
68.29 31.71 South Dakota 44.44 55.56 23.85— 
74.07 25.93 Tennessee 65.21 34.79 8.86— 
82.01 17.99 Texas 72.57 27.43 9.44—— 
61.90 38.10 Utah 75. 25. 13.10+- 
50. 50. Vermont 47.73 52.27 2.27— 
78.75 21.25 Virginia 51.72 48.28 27.03— 
74.80 25.20 Washington 54.16 45.84 20.64— 
69.35 30.65 West Virginia 53.70 46.30 15.65— 
72.30 27.70 Wisconsin 54.01 45.99 18.29-— 
66.67 33.33 Wyoming 41.17 58.83 25.50— 
66.92 33.08 State Unknown 56. 44. 10.92— 
69.03 30.97 50.97 49.03 18.06— 


Labor Unions 
A New Form 


CHANGE DUE TO MODERN 
CONDITIONS, IS GEN- 
ERAL VIEW OF PRESS - 


Acceptance of “vertical unions” by 
the American Federation of Labor is 
viewed by 54 per cent of editorial writ- 
ers as a “yielding to the march of 
events” but to the remainder, 46 per 
cent, the action is a compromise 
forced upon the labor leaders who be- 
lieve in the potency of “craft unions,” 
which have been upheld since the for- 
mation of the Federation. 

The “vertical unions” represent all 
classes of labor in an industry, and are 
said to be inspired by mass produc- 
tion and the present labor policy of 
the Federal Government. 

Forecasts of a complete change in 
the structure of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor are made as a result of 
the vote of that organization, per- 


mitting the formation of the vertical 
unions, which are intended to extend 
the membership of the Federation by 
organizing those workers who have no 
place in existing craft unions. 


To many newspapers the change is 
largely one of experiment, with a 
tendency to forsake the ideas of 
Samuel Gompers. 


The Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), 
representing an industrial center, 
recognizes that a trial is to be made 
in several industries including auto- 
mobiles, cement and aluminum, and 
declares that “experience has proved 
that strikes are less likely when several 
crafts must approve than when one 
can act alone.” 


RELATIONS WITH GOVERNMENT 


Relations with the Government are 
pointed out by several editors, among 
which the Rochester Times-Union 
(Ind.), holding that the decision made 
“was important and wise,” gives force 
to the fact that “the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration approves collective bar- 
gaining and has created agencies to 
adjust troubles of the workers in cer- 
tain industries as a whole.” The 
Times-Union also finds it “logical that 
the up-and-down, all-in-one union 
should come with centralizing of in- 
dustry and mass production.” 

The need of such a change appeals 
to the New York Herald Tribune 
(Rep.), which feels that “the vertical 
unions involve a challenge to the 
whole A. F. of L. system,” and that 
“without meeting the situation, the 
A. F. of L. may lose the millions of 
new members promised by Section 7a 
of the Federal law.” 

Self-preservation for the labor or- 
ganization is found in the new situ- 
ation by some papers, including ti> 
Los. Angeles Times (Rep.), which sees 
the craft union as obsolete, and the 


welcomed Mr. Sinclair at Hyde Park 
and gave him a general Democratic 
blessing, with an implied sympathy 
for his aims if not his precise plans. 

So it has been throughout the last 
year. Whether it was a LaFollette in 
Wisconsin or a rubber-dollar professor 
from Cornell or a silverite from a 
silver mine State, the President has 
patted him on the back and wished 
him well and done at least part of 
what he wanted. 


WHO WILL STOP THEM? 


Inevitably, the wild men have pros- 
perec in the sunshine of the Roose- 
velt smile. They are indeed, in a fair 
way to be a powerful faction in the 
Capitol this Winter. A Grover Cleve- 
land, who would stand and fight them, 
blow for blow, could stop them. But 
what hope will there be fore a Presi- 
dent who has played on their side of 


way? 
Of course, it is flattering to be sum- 
moned to the White House and vouch- 
safed a glimpse of plans withheld 
from the populace. But we do wish 
that just once one of these impressed 
vistors would forget himself long 
enough to blurt out: 
“Well, for God’s sake, if you want 
to save the country from the wild 
men, why not lift up your voice now 
while there is time, take the American 
people in your confidence and urge the 
election of sound-headed, sound- 
money representatives?” 

What would be the answer? 


The $2-a-Week Wage 
Hungary’s Miners 


Press Sees Urgent Need of Eco- 
nomic Rescue for Europe, 


Vivid pictures of European con- 
ditions are impressed on minds in 
this country by the threatened “mass 
suicide” of Hungarian miners, who 
had a weekly wage of two dollars. 

“It is difficult to entertain judicial 
thoughts in the presence of such a 
wage,” states the Rockford Register- 
Republic, while the Flint (Mich.) 
Journal sees “tragic illustration of the 
great need for rescuing Europe from 
its economic plight.” | 

“It shocks humanity,” declares the 
Columbus Evening Dispatch. The Can- 
ton (O.) Repository finds evidence 


‘that “passive resistance is the most 
id angerous weapon of organized 
minorities.” 


4, 
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BUSINESS 
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VAI 
, Cartoonist Harper in the Birmingham Age-Herald 


Louisville Courier-Journal 
which argues: 


“Some may see in this surrender by 
the Federation of its ancient princi- 
ples a virtual end to national labor 
unionism; for if workers in an indi- 
vidual plant can decide questions af- 
fecting themselves without recourse 
to a national body, then no national 
organization can hope to survive. 
However, the Federation seems headed 
for certain evanescence and its pres- 
ent reversal of policy may have been 
dictated by the counsel of despair.” 


“By recognizing the Industrial type 
of union, the A. F. of L. shows that 
it is a progressive body, responsive to 
changing conditions,” says the Akron 
Beacon Journal (Ind.), while the 
Danbury News-Times (Ind.) feels 
there is importance in the fact that 
“various unions of the industrial type 


(Dem.),; have arisen outside of the American 


Federation.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) con- 
cludes that “from the point of view 
of the Federation, adoption of the 
vertical union must enable its 
branches to compete more effectively 
with the other unions for the suppoxt 
of workers not yet organized.” 


Press Favors 
New Sea Laws 


‘MORRO CASTLE’ INVESTI- 
GATION BRINGS DEMAND 
FOR LEGISLATION 


Complete reform of American sea 
law is demanded by the press of the 
country, as it studies the report of the 
investigation of the burning of the 
“Morro Castle,” Ward Line craft. 
Congress is charged by some news- 
papers with failure to give adequate 
attention to the need of reform in past 
years, and wide demand is made for 
new legislation at the earliest possible 
moment. 

“One scans the report in vain,” says 
the Omaha World-Herald, “to find 
that inspiring example of command on 
the bridge which is shown by fine and 
honorable tradition.” The Atlanta 
Constitution declares that “for the 


good name of American sailors and 
officers, the “Morro Castle” investiga- 
tion must be carried through until 
the blame is placed where it belongs.” 

Similarly the Baton Rouge (La.) 
State Times holds that “for the sake 
of the future—for the sake of other 
Ships and other lives—the truth 
should be established just as nearly 
as possible.” 


MEN WHO MAN SHIPS 


The question of personnel on the 
ship is raised by the Boston Trans- 
cript, with the assertion: “Given in- 
creased protection against fire, there 
would be less chance of a ship’s com- 
pany being put to the test which the 
report says officers and crew of the 
‘Morro Castle’ failed to meet.” 

Placing emphasis on the payment 
of “large subsidies from the public 
treasury in the way of mail contracts 
for steamship companies,” the Lynch- 
‘burg (Va.) Advance proclaims that 


“Important as is the decision,” ad-/| this disaster “has served as a warning 


vises the New York Times (Dem.), “it 
seems to apply only to the mass-prov- 
duction industries in which the A. F. 
of L. has made comparatively Iittle 
progress. There is no suggestion of 
a complete reorganization of the 
existing craft unions or a reconstruc- 
tion of the A. F. of L. itself. 

“The temptation to reverse this de- 
cision on a later occasion will be 
strong, for the old spirit of craft 
unionism is still powerful.” 


‘that the Federal Government cannot 
ignore.” 

“It seems assured that legislation 
will be enacted to provide greater 
safety for passengérs at sea,” accord- 
ing to the Paducah (Ky.) Sun-Dem- 
ocrat, while the Columbus (O.) Citizen 
submits the judgment that “the more 
the ancient sea laws of this country 
are studied, the more vicious they — 
seem, as applied to the case of the 
“Morro Castle.” 


the fence and helped them on their|- 
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Pouring ingots iu ome of Republic's strategically lecated plants, where many special steels are being produced te meet the growing demands of industry. 


YOUNG AGGRESSIVE ALERT 


Republic, as the world's largest producer of alloys, 
has become a most important contributor to the 
development of new designs, new products, new 
engineering and construction methods by American 
manufacturers and fabricators. © Republic pioneered 
Enduro, the silvery, stainless steel that you see so 
widely used ... and has the largest facilities in the 
world for its production. @ Republic introduced Toncan, 
the famous rust-resisting iron ... has given industry 


“electric weld” pipe... clean and mechanically 
perfect ... and is supplying the automotive industry 
with many of the special alloys that have made pos- 
sible the lighter, stronger, faster cars of today. @ The 
entire Republic organization is young, aggressive, 
facing forward, looking ahead ... alert to changing 
conditions. And magufacturers wishing to improve 
products and profits are finding Republic represent- 
atives willing and anxious to give constructive help. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


OFFICES YOUNGSTOWN, 


OHIO 


¥ 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS © TONCAN IRON © STAINLESS STEEL © PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS + BARS AND 
PLATES @ HOT ROLLED, COLD ROLLED AND SPECIAL FINISH SHEETS ¢© TIN PLATE © NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS, ETC. © WIRE PRODUCTS © DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 
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Plea 


President’s 


Put Relief First 


Discouragement for Backers | 
Of Early Payment 
Bonus Executive’s 
Speech in Virginia 


Are veterans, as a class, better off than , 
“any other group of our citizens?” 

To an assembled throng at the dedica- 
tion ceremonies of the new $1,700,000. 
neuropsychiatric hospital for World War 
veterans at Roanoke, Va., President 
Roosevelt last week declared that they 
were. This Presidential statement, com- 
ing on the eve of the American ge 
convention in Miami, Fla., was taken by 
many to mean that any movement for a 
bonus payment will receive little aid from 
the Chief Executive. 

While flags whipped smartly in the 
Virginia breezes, men who had come back, 
battle-scarred and nerve-wracked, from 
front-line trenches heard Mr. Roosevelt 
declare that the paramount problem to 
be solved was first the “care of the dis- 
abled. the sick, the destitute and the 
starving.” 

Previous Aid to Veterans 

President Roosevelt said, in part: 

“In coming to Roanoke to take part in 
the dedication of the latest addition to 
our chain of veterans’ hospitals, I do not 
seek to enumerate or to catalogue the 
mahy steps which have been taken by 
your Federal Government to care for its 
veterans of many wars. 

“For many years we have seen a con- 
Stantly growing realization of the fact 
that any large or small group which lacks 
the elementary necessities of proper food, 
of decent housing, of adequate medica’ at- 
tention, of essential education, drags down 
the level of the cayntry as a whole and | 
retards its progress 

“In one sense these men and women | 
and children are not forgotten people 
for the very good reason that we have 
known of their existence and appreciated 
their plight for many years. In another 
sense, however, they have been forgotten, 
for it. is only in recent years that the | 
Government has undertaken to help them 
on a national scale. 

An Appalling Task 

“The further we go in our survey to 
find out who these people are and where 
they live, the more appalled I am by the 
nagnitude of our task. Most of us know 

general terms of the slum conditions 
which exist in many of our cities. Most 
of us know, from hearsay at least, of 
people who have lived for spenerations in 
back eddies remote from thé active stream 
of life. But we have failed to realize the 
existence of the under-privileged who are 
present and largely forgotten in practi- 
cally every one of the more than 3,000 
counties of the 48 States of the Union. 

“The improvement of their hard lot is 
a definite obligation on all of our citi- 
zens and I am confident that the veterans 
of our American wars will be among the 
first to recognize this fact. 

Urgency ot Needs 

“The improvement of their hard lot 
compels our immediate exertions, not 
only because of the individual human 
beings who suffer today, but, even more 
important to the future of America, be- 
cause future generations of American citi- 
zens will become the descendants of those 
who are now in need. In this thought 
also the veterans of our wars will go along 

“Let it be weil remembered that the 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and children to whom I have referred, 
scattered throughou* our Nation, have no 
splendid hospitals for their care, have no 
medical attention, such as we will provide 
here, have no good food and decent rai- 
ment such as will be provided in this vet- 
erans’ home; have no opportunities for 
adequate education, and can but suffer 
the ills of their lives according to their 
own individual circumstances. 


Economic Gains 

“You have heard it said that we must 
restore prosperity. You have heard some 
kind people say that the country is dis- 
tinctly better off: from a material point 
of view than it was last year. I am in- 
clined to agree with them. Other people, 
who fail to think things through, forget 
that one cause of the depression which 
we are beginning to leave behind was the 
very existence of hundreds of thousands 
of men, women, and children who have 
been and continue to be a definite drag 
against. the return of prosperity. 

“It must remain our constant objective 
to eliminate the causes of depression and 
the drags on prosperity. It will cost 
money to do this. In the spending of this 
money we must have due regard for the 
good credit of the Government of the 
United States. That means that we can- 
not spend at once or in any given year 
all that we could usefully spend. 

“I mentioned once upon a time that we 
must do first things first; the care of the 
disabled, the sick, the destitute and the 
Starving is the first thing. To this the 
veterans of American wars give their ap- 
proval in agreement with the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our other citizens. 


Privileges Given Veterans 

“I make this statement in regard to the 
veterans of America not only because I 
am confident of their patriotism and their 
understanding of our Natidnal needs, but 
also for two other reasons. The first is 
that our Federal Government and our 
State governments have given to them 
many privileges not accorded to other citi- 
zens, and the other reason is that it has 
been amply demonstrated that the vet- 
erans of the World War, today in the 
prime of life, are better off from the 
point of view of employment and of an- 
nual income than the average of any 
other great group of our citizens. 

“Let these facts, let this great monu- 
ment—this veterans’ hospital and the 
other institutions of the kind throughout 
the country—serve aS a symbolic and bold 
denial of any careless statement that the 
United States does not take cafe of those 
who have served it in war—and as a sym- 
bolic affirmance of our belief in the un- 
derlying patriotic willingness of our vet- 
erans to put first things first.” 


Commander Hayes’ View 

In disagreement with the President's 
assertion that the average war veteran is 
better off than the average American citi- 
zen was Edward A. Hayes, National Com- 
mander, American Legion. 

Following .the President's address, Mr. 
Hayes said last. week at Miami, Fla., the 
World War veteran was “set back of the 
average citizen” by loss of time in war 
that interrupted careers, stunted earning 
powers and lost the men's rights to 
priority. 

“For this reason,” Commander Hayes 
declared, ‘we have always contended that 
the men who gave protection to this coun- 
try in the Nation’s greatest emergency, 


‘| ministrator, set out to find whether farm- | 


now deserve the protection of all the other | 
citizens.” 


i 
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It Up by Odds 
Of 2 to l 


Economic democracy, in its first real | 


Of | test, shared the shortcoming of political | 


democracy. It suffered from the indif-' 
ference of the electorate. 

That accounts for the disappointment | 
expressed by Henry Wallace, Secretary of | 
Agriculture, in the result of the New) 


Deal's opening venture in the use of the. 


ballot box to establish economic policy. He | 
won a substantial victory for his plan. 
among those who voted, but only about) 
half of the eligible voters took the trouble | 
to make their views known. 

The AAA, which Mr. Wallace guides 
with the help of Chester C. Davis, its ad- 
ers want to continue to control their out- | 
put of corn and hogs. Over 15.000 polling | 
places were provided for the referendum. 

Result of Referendum 

The voters decided by more than 2 to 1 | 
that they wanted to continue. Actually. 
the outcome was 345,330 in favor and 
153,181 against. But that represented only | 
a little more than 500,000 out of a possi- 
ble 1,100,000 ballots. 

“If we are going to have a real eco- 
nomic democracy, I think we should have 
a higher percentage vote,” Secretary Wal- 
lace observed. “I suppose eventually we. 
will have to have a much more active | 
participation in a successful economic | 
democracy.” 

He and other officials had thought that! 
since the farmers’ very income was in- | 
volved in the vote that we cast, nearly 
all would take the trouble to show their 
sentiment. But as politicians found out 


Spirit of the Pioneer: : 


The President’s Recipe : 


Message Given in Address at 
William and Mary College | 


President Roosevelt has sounded a call | 
to American citizens to meet changing. 
economic ‘conditions in the spirit that 
governed the pioneers of the country. 

In a speech at Williamsburg, Va., Oct. 
20, at the inauguration of John Stewart 
Bryan as nineteenth president of William 
and Mary College, the President declared 
that institution even in prerevolutionary 
times kept pace with world changes by 
readjustments in education. He added, 
“that spirit of old America. I believe, is 
the spirit of America today.” | 

The President said present-day necessi- 
ties “demand that men avoid being set, 
in,grooves, avoid occupational predestina- | 
tion of the older world” and “must have 
a sufficiently broad and comprehensive | 


VOTE ON 1935 FARM PROGRAM 
Yes No Yes No 
Arkansas ..... 4,185 358 211 
3,403 1,001 New Mexico ......... 712 27 
206 1 North Carolina ...... 1,311 110 
Illinois ..... 32.655 10,638 Oklahoma ........... 11,045 4,743 
Indiana ....... 25,920 14,032 Pennsylvania ........ 619 71 
60,524 24.460 Rhode Island ........ 2 
17,429 19.985 South Carolina ...... 424 75 
654 South Dakota ....... 23.309 3,512 
Massachusetts ...... 112 16,343 1,577 
4,415 2690 Vermont 235 104 
Missouri ....... 32,623 15,845 Virginia ..... 483 
er 831 102 Washington ......... 1,265 351 
27,301 26,488 Wisconsin ........... 15,481 3.114 
New Hampshire ..... 50 24 345,330 152,181 


‘long ago, the stay-at-home vote fre- 
quently is the biggest. | 


control of corn and hog output. 
‘it will not involve the slaughter of little 


of squeaks, and plans to have- another 
vote on it. The question was: 

A sufficiently broad cross section of| “D0 you faver a one-contract-per-furm 
farm opinion was revealed, however, to| #djustment program dealing with grains 
bring an announcement that there would | livestock, to become effective in 
be another program from 1935, involving 1936?" — 

This time | . That is a pretty technical issue, and one 
that was not well understood by the 
farmers. They voted 227,789 in favor and 
188,082 against. 

The one-contract idea involves the fol- 
lowing: Under the present system each 
control program is separate from every 
other program. A farmer may sign to con- 
trol wheat acreage, corn-hog production, 
tobacco acreage and cotton acreage al! in 
separate contracts, involving separate con- 
of the counting is done, Officials are | trol machinery and separate enforcement. 
pondering the result for signs to guide, The AAA thought that it could simplify 
them. \this procedure by devising one contract 

They wonder this: Did the non-voters that would cover all of these crops. Then 
favor continuance of the program in equal; it oculd agree with a farmer that he 
or greater proportion than the voters, or should keep a certain acreage out »f use 
might they have best been displaying and use the remainder in ary. way that 
passive resistance? The conclusion most he desired. This would reduce admin- 
widely held among officials is that the istrative costs 
non-voters, more probably than not, were Mr. Wallace feels that farmers were 


pigs, or even much birth control for! 
mother hogs. The thing that expected to) 
keep down hog families next season is the | 
small amount of corn that is available to 
feed those families. Some check is to be 
put on corn acreage, but not much. 


Analysis of Vote 
Now that the balloting is over and most 


satisfied or at least not sufficiently op- | not properly informed on the meaning of 


posed to show their attitude. If they had this question. It is to be put up to them 

opposed they would have taken the trouble | again. 

to get out. _ The vote on question No. 1: Do you 
Also..they wonder this: Why did a per- favor an adjustment program for dealing 

centage as large as 30 per cent oppose a with corn and hogs in 1935?” resulting 

program that finally has resulted in higher 349,330 to 153,181, is shown above. 

prices for their product and a nice fat | 

check in their pocket? Several answers, 

are given to that question. 


One is that the first plan was intricate 
and slow to get into operation, causing 
endless irritation. Another is that many 
farmers were dissatisfied with quotas as- 
signed them and showed their resentment 
by voting against the whole plan. A fur- 
ther answer is that many farmers, par- 
ticularly those in drought areas, are heavy 
buyers of corn, and since the 1935 pro- 
gram will contrel corn production pri- 
marily, it was to their interest to oppose. 
They want plenty of cheap corn. 


Broadcast of Fingerprints 
A New Aid Against Crime 


Fingerprints can be broadcast—believe 
it or not. This seemingly impossible feat 
is part of the daily routine of the Com- 
munications Division of the Ohio State 
Highway Patrol. 


simply done by analyzing the fingerprints 
according to type. size, number of lines, 
and other characteristics, and then giving 
them index. numbers in a standard classi- 


United States News—Monnay. 


Farm Cooperatives 


Television is not employed. The job is 
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| developments in the farmer cooperative maining 100 associations doing a business 

movement in recent years, the Cooper- of less than $50,000 a year each, reported 

In the Oil Business *“e Division of the Farm Credit Admin-' a total of $2,811,570. Largest reporting 


istration reveals some significant figures company was the Cooperative Union Oil 
’ on the volume of business done by these Company of North Kansas City, Mo., 
_Mushrooming their way into the Na- associations. which totaled $1,493,843 for the ome. 

tion’s wealth stream are hundreds of fast- In a survey of the cooperatives in 18 The FCA states that nearly all coop- 
growing farmers’ oil cooperatives doing States, chiefly in the Middle West, the erative associations sell at competitive 
an annual business of millions of dol-| FCA states 93 of the associations reported prices, and patronage dividends are dise 
lars. a volume of business in excess of $50,000 tributed at reasonable and normal ine 

Describing this, one of the outstanding a year each, a total of $11,708,360. The re- | tervals. 


— 


§ the ratio of Lincoln sales continues its 
steady, ueard trend, buying continues to be critical. 
Hidden values of all motor cars are open to more 
searching | judgment than ever before. . . . Precisely 
for that reason, Lincoln leadership is a striking witness | 
to the soundness of the major Lincoln policy and its 
practice. That policy is to build as fine a motor car 
as is possible— regardless of conditions elsewhere in 
‘the world of business, regardless of volume or pres- 
sure of competition. That practice is to adhere strictly 
to Lincoln ideals of design, workmanship, and mate- 
rials.... Keeping faith with fine car buyers has its own 
rewards. During the first eight months of 1934, the 
proportion of Lincolns sold to all cars generally con- 


sidered in the fine car field is the highest in history! 


Keeping faith with fine car buyers keeps 


LINCOLN foremest in the fine car field 


N 


conception of the world to meet its chang-| But there was another question on the fication which are broadcast to the au- . . 
ing problems with resourcefulness and ballot, too. The AAA got a favorable re-! thoriiies in the localities requesting the 
practical vision.” ‘sponse to that question by the narrowest! information. 


“It’s toasted”’ 


our throat protection—against irritation—against cough 


4 
the 


Liuckies are round, Luckies are 


— firm, Luckies are fully packed 


with only the clean center leaves—these are the 
mildest leaves—they cost more—they taste better. 
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Security Equality: [ 77 
A New Principle 
To Limit Navies 


The Effort to Place Japan 
On Apparent Parity With 
America, But Actually 


Weaker on Sea 
grade, capital of Yugoslavia, 
witnessed during the past week 
scenes which were streaked with 
both pathos and novelty. 
The pathos was abundantly pro- 
vided by little King Peter, as he 
followed, with his mother and nu- 


The London naval conversations go mer- 
rily on, as the delegates continue their 
efforts to discover a method whereby the 
American and British insistence on naval 
‘superiority can ve reconciled with the Jap- 
anese disinclination to accept anything 
short of parity with the two Western 
powers. 

To solve this fundamental stumbling 
block in the negotiations, a new and in- 
genious formula has just been suggested 
by British and American sources. Predi- 
cated on the belief that Japan’s hostility 
towards the Washington and London 
Treaty ratios is based mainly upon the) 
blow which Nippouese pride suffers in the 
existence of ratios which place Japanese | 
strength in relation t6§ the American and 
British as 3 to 5, the newest plan would | 
do away with the term “ratios” in favor. 
of “security equality.” 

Theoretical Equality 


Under the “security equality” plan, 
Japan, Britain and the United Sites | 
would receive the right to build enough | 
ships to give each of them 100 per cent | 
security against possible attack by either, Rumania. 
of the others. In computing this se- | 
curity, however, Japan would be credited | 
with 35 per cent to begin with, by reason | 
of the defenses afforded by her geograph- | 
ical position, and only 65 per cent of her 
security would be in the form of ships. | 
’ The United States and England, on the 
other hand, having no special geograph-— 
ical defenses, would attain ail of their | 
security in warships. Thus, Japan would , 
receive theoretical equality, while the. 
United States and England would retain 
their actual superiority. 

Whether Japan will accept any plan 
which denies her actual parity is doubt- 
ful, in view of Rear Admiral Isoroku 
Yamomoto’s statement, “We want equal- 
ity.” The Japanese delegate did inti- 
mate that Japan might consider modifi- 
cation of her parity demands should the 
United States and England agree to sub- 
stitute a global tonnage plan, under which 
each nation might apportion naval ton- 
mage among whatever types of vessels it 
might desire, for the present system of 
limitation by categories of vessels. 


Plea for Strong Navy 


Meanwhile, American Navy men re-. 
mained unimpressed hy the progress of the 
London negotiations. In a speech deliv- 
ered on Wednesday, Oct. 17, before the 
National Patriotic Council in Washington, | 
Rear Admiral Clark H. Woodward, USN, 
member of the Navy General Board, warned 
that war in the near future is not im- 
probable and that the United States 
should make haste to build up adequate 
naval defenses. 

“Nevertheless.” continued the Admiral, 
“the international love feast at Geneva 
goes on merriiy and the pacific orchestra, 
with its Utopian music, endeavors to lull 
the nations into a lethargy while the 
world is as surely drifting into another 
conflict as in 1913. The handwriting is 
on ‘the wall again and points with posi- 
tiveness to such an end. 


father, Alexander. It was intensi- 
fied by the weeping citizenry who 
lined both sides of the route along 
which the procession passed, and 
who in the hour of his death seemed 
to have discovered that their king 
was to them a hero and a savior. 


The novelty was provided princi- 
pally by the strangely constituted 
group of foreign dignitaries which 
arrived to attend the ceremonies. 
Present as was expected were Presi- 
dent Lebrun of France, 


and Foreign Minister Titulescu of 
Present also was debo- 


present also was Prussian Premier 
Wilhelm Goering of Germany, at- 
tired befittingly in one of the most 
resplendent of his extensive collec- 
tion of uniforms. General Goering, 
adding to the strangeness of the 


bier side by side with two represent- 
atives of Austria. 

S ANY NATION RESPONSIBLE? 

Diplomats who went to Belgrade 

to attend Alexander’s funreal noted 

one curious phenomenon—to ll 


has served to unite, for the mo- 
ment at least, the diverse elements 
of the Yugoslav population as they 
have never been united before. To- 
gether, Serbs and Croats sorrowed 
over the death of Alexander. To- 
gether, they are now suspiciously 
combing the map of Europe to dis- 
cover the nation—if any—which 
was connected with the plot that 
brought about Alexander’s death. 

Suspicion fell first, as was to have 
been expected, on Yugoslavia’s tra- 
ditional enemy, Italy. 

Now, the Yugoslav press is darkly 
intimating that Hungary is the cul- 
prit, and has suggested that the 


evidence against that nation. Need- 
less to say, the League Council, 
which during these delicate days is 
occupying itself chiefly in staying 
as far away from controversial Eu- 
ropean subjects as possible, has 
greeted this suggestion by burying 


merous relatives, guarded by police | 
and troops, the bier of his murdered | 


Foreign 
Minister Benes of Czechoslovakia, | 


nair King Carol of Rumania. And | 


picture, followed King Alexander’s : 


appearances the death of their King © 


‘League of Nations investigate the | 


crisis. 

The storm was not weathered 
without casualties. Doumergue suc- 
cessfully piloted the now somewhat 
battered French ship of state 
through it only dispensing with the 
services of two of his ministers. 

In addition, Rightist, gr conserv- 
ative, and Leftist, or liberal, mem- 
bers of Doumergue’s coalition gov- 
ernment, in which both groups -are 
represented, had ample opportunity 
to glare at each other in approved 
French minis}rial style as they 
sought to discover a suitable For- 
eign Minister to fill the diplomati- 
cally pretentious shoes left vacant 
by the death of M. Barthou. The 
cabinet’s choice fell finally on “Petit 
Pierre” Laval, a former Premier 
and, politically, a moderate con- 
servative. 


AAR MATHEMATICS. The Saar. 


Basin, a small but politically im- 
portant region situated between 
Germany and France just north of 
Alsace-Lorraine, has presented the 
statesmen of Europe with a new 
problem. Originally a part of Ger- 
many, the Saar, as a result of the 


_ Treaty of Versailles, has been ruled 


for the past decade and a half by 
a special commission of the League 
of Nations. Next January, a plebis- 
cite will be held at which the Saar’s 
inhabitants will vote on the ques- 
tion of remaining under League con- 
trol, rejoining Germany, or be- 
coming a part of France. 
Difficulties arise from a report 
just published by the Saar plebiscite 
commission, which is to the cffect 
that 520,000 Saarlanders have been 
registered as entitled to vote next 


_January. The Saar’s total popu- 


lation, however, amounted to only 
600,000 in 1920; and only present 
residents of the Saar who were citi- 


- gens of the region at that time, and 


who today are over the age of 20 
years, are entitled to register. 
On this basis, about 300,000 Saar- 


jJanders are registered according to 


the proprieties. But what to do 
about the extra 200,000 registrants, 
whose mysterious appearance has 
darkly clouded the validity of the 
registration, constitutes a new and 
embarrassing problem, for’ the 


League’s long-suffering Saar Com- 


mission. 
x ** 
ARIFFS AND INTERNATIONA 
FINANCE.—Secretary of State 
Hull last week issued a pointed 
warning to nations which are con- 


New Lease of Life 


Naval Vessel Proposed 


The fire-scarred “Morro Castle” may be 
given a new career of usefulness as & 
vessel of the Navy Department. 

A Public Worxs Administration allot- 
ment of $180,000 has been made to the 
Navy Department to enable it to salvage 
the hulk of the Ward liner, now lying on 


|rest after the disastrous fire which caused 
, the loss of 132 lives. 

_ Use of the vessel by the Navy, it has 
been announced by PWA, depends upon 
the clearance of the title and the condi- 
tion of the vessel. 
‘Nevy York for inspection. 

It has been learned that the Admin- 
‘istration is planning to present a pro- 
gram to Congress for the enactment of 
new maritime safety requirements. 

, The Government's program is expected 
_to provide unlimited shipowner’s liability 
|for passengers, strict examinations for 
ship personnel, tightening of fire preven- 
‘tion requirement and lifeboat drills and 
_additional authority for Federal supervi- 
sion. 

| As a result of the investigation of the 
(board of inquiry of the United States 
|Steamboat Service, Captain William F. 
Warms, and four staff officers of the 
“Morro Castle” face the loss of their 
licenses. In the board’s report the officers 
are charged witn negligence. A hearing 
will be held Oct. 29 to give them a chance 
to show cause why their licenses should 
not be suspended o1 revoked. 


\> 
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Fedérat Agencies 
Have Been Doing 


passed through parks’ gates this year. 


AILROAD CREDIT Corporation re- 

ports 13 of 53 railroads repaid losses 
in full. Corporation lent $73,691,368, of 
which $16,287,947 has been paid back. 
Thirteen roads paid $4,282,318 in full. 


Davis; Missouri; Brigadier General 
_Jefferson Randolph Kean, U. S. A., re- 


territorial expansion. 


OVERNMENT PRINTS 25 volumes of 
George Washington's authentic, es- 


For Fire-scarred Ship 


Conversion of ‘Morro Castle’ to’ 


[AAA CCC DDD EEE FFF GGG HHH 444, 


the New Jersey coast where it came to, 


‘Progress During the Week of Emergency Agencies | 


It is to be towed to: 


| During the Week 


MERICANS RAPIDLY becoming “Na-| 
tional Park conscious.” For first time | 
in history of national beauty spots and. 
playgrounds, 4,000,000 persons visited na-— 
tional parks, monuments, battlefields, and | 
cemeteries. Nearly 1,125,000 automobiles | 


tired, and William T. Kemper, M.issouri, | 
to United States Territorial Expansion | 
Memorial Commission. Memorials are for | 
pioneers who contributed to America’s 


A A A—Asricultural Adjustment Ad- 

ministration. Officials .disap- 
pointed by small number of votes on 
corn and hog farmers. To go ahead on 
program for next year. Plan another 
vote on program for 1936. Cotton pro- 


vides trouble as foreign sales dwindle. 


Crop reduction no longer part of AAA 
vocabulary. Now talk about control, 
instead. 


CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Completes 561 fire lookout 


towers in national, State and private 


forests. Announces compietion during 
last 18 months of 4,000 acres of new 
camping grounds in the national parks, 
monuments and other areas under the 
supervision of National Park Service. 


F AC A-Federal Alcohol Control Ad-— 


ministration. Effective dates 
of two regulations were postponed from 
November to January by FACA last 
week immediately after postponement 


by the Treasury Department till Jatu- | 


ary of the effective date on its bottling 
reculation. The regulations postpored 
by FACA were those on labeling and 


standards of fill. 


Estimates that more than $1,217,- 
000,000 of farm debts have been re- 
financed by Government loans. Reveals 


| FCC—Federal Communications Com- 


mission. Presidents M. H. Ayles- 
worth, National Broadcasting Company, 
and W.S. Paley, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, and other witnesses opposed 


Government allocation of time on radio | 


programs. 


-FCOT Feder! Coordinator of 

Coordinator | 
Eastman made public report of a joint | 
committee recommending railroads es- 
_ tablish an adeouately staffed central- | 
issues of PWA bonds. 


Transportation. 


ized research department serving all 
railroads. 


FER Aw—Federal Emergency’ Relief 

Administration. Announces 
plans for expansion of rural rehabilita- 
tion program. Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administrator declares no provision 
for work relief program on the scale of 
the Civil Works Administration will be 
made this Winter. 


FHA~Fetera! “Housing Administra- 


ramifications will be recommended to 
Congress and that housing will be part 
of a new Public Works Administration 
program. 

—Federal 
FHLBB Boarac. Chairman Fahey 
announced creation of an Examining 
Division to replace a group of separate 
examining bodies, in fhe interest of 
simplification of that work. 


' codes now in operation. 
| given that nothing hasty will be done 
about price controls. Troubles of oil 
F | prices and production in check when 
| prices are profitable. 
' industry plans to accept cut in hours. 


figures on volume of business done by — 
farmers’ oil cooperatives. 


and amendments 
| tion. President Roosevelt made | 
_ it known a housing program with many 
es APPOINTS J. Lionberger 


Home Loan Bank | 


fresh or storage butter. 
and for 


HOLC—re Owners’ Loan Cor- 

poration. 
Oct. 27 is last day 4 per cent HOLC 
bonds may be converted into the Gov- 
ernment guaranteed 3 per cent bonds. 


NLRB — National Labor Relations 

Board—Decision in case of 
Chicago “Defender,” a Negro publica- 
tion, which was found to have dis- 
charged three Negro and 16 white em- 
ployes, members of unions, and to have 


hired non-union men in their stead. 


Adjudged guilty of discrimination, the 
company was ordered to reinstate the 
discharged men. 


NR A—National Recovery Administra- 

tion. Begins to consider prob- 
lems of enforcement. Seeking first 
to simplify and make more workable 
More assurance 


industry po:nt to difficulty of keeping 


Cotton garment 


PW A Public Works Administration. 


Allots $180,000 to Navy De- 


_ partment for the salvaging of the “Morro 


Castle”; $825,000 to the War Department 
for construction of three by-passes in 
the Sag Channel, Cook County, I1.; 
$3,092,700 to Louisville, Ky., for street 
improvements; to New York City $503,- 


- 000 for a fire station and $548,000 for a | 
' school and $1,933,468 to the War De- 


partment for an Army post hospital at 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


| REC—*econstruction Finance Cor-. 
Accepts bids on 17 © 


poration. 
Orders all RFC 
loan agencies to be lenient in granting 
extensions to loans. Asks railroad ex- 
ecutives of seven connecting carriers 
to consider plars to acquire the Minne- 


_apolis and St. Louis Railroad, now in 
receivership. 


Announces that 267 in- 
dustrial loans had been authorized for 
$15,500,000. 


SEC Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. Announces changes 
to several SEC rules 


and regulations. Releases figures show- 


ing the amount of new securities issued 


this year up to Aug. 31 as $492,490,533. 


SES—Seil Erosion Service. 
vi soil erosion control program in 
Minnesota to cover an additional 6,000 
acres in the ‘vatershed of Gilmore Creek 


| ig Winona County. Increases by $250,- 


000, the allotment for the Gila River 
erosion control project in Arizona and 
New Mexico, bringing the total funds 
available for the 8,200,000 acre project 


4,998,000 


Gives notice that 


Extends 


Legal Sale of Beer 
In Many ‘Dry’ States 


A tabulation showing that the Treasury 
Department might collect $72,000,000 from 
liquor dealers in “dry”. States, reported 
last week in The United States News, did 
hot take into consideration recent meas- 
ures which have legalized the sale of beer 
_in most of these States. 

_ The Revenue Act of 1926 placed a special 
excise tax of $1,000 on those engaged in 
the liquor business in States which have 
dry laws making such business illegal. If 


tg omnes it, were applicable to all the liquor deal 
and for 5,000,000 additional pounds of quor dealers 


Lets contracts 
for canning 13,609,21” pounds of frozen 
- boneless beef; for 4,775,000 pounds of | 
American’ cheese, 
_ pounds of fresh butter. 


in the “dry” States, there is a possibility 
that penalties might total the amount 
named. 


But 17 of the 20 “dry” States mentioned 
in the tabulation have passed special 
legislation legalizing the sale of beer. In 
another State its sale has been legalized 
by a decision of the Supreme Court, and 
in another its sale has been given a quasi- 
legality by municipal ordinances. 


In Kansas the State Supremg Court 
Ngas decided that the sale of beer is not 
illegal “unless it is. in fact. intoxicating.” 
Under this decision, the Attorney General 
of the State has ruled it is not illegal to 
advertise non-intoxicating beer in that 
State, and the Federal Alcohol Control 
Administration has issued permits to 
wholesale dealers for the sale of 3.2 per 
cent beer. 


_. There is a possibility that malt liquor 
dealers in Georgia may come under the 
provisions of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
Although the State has a bone dry law, 
all the larger cities have attempted to 
legalize beer by municipal ordinances. 
The State government has not interfered 
with the sale under these city rulings. 

The only State in which the sale of 
beer has not been legalized by State state 
ute, city ordinance or Supreme Court de- 
cision is Alabama. 


Gift to Dealers © 
Of Christmas Liquor 


Bottling, Labeling and Fill Rep. 
| ulations Postponed 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
fix standards of fill for the contents of 
the bottles, so that a full bottle of any 
brand may not be a three-quarter full 
bottle of another or—worse—vice versa. 
Label Requirements 

Those of the FACA labeling require- 
ments, which were lifted till the first of 
_the year, allow distilled goods domestically 
bottled or consulated for importation be- 
fore Sept. 15—when the regulations be- 
temporarily effective—to contmue to 
! be disposed of till Jan. 1 by distillers, rec- 
tifiers and importers if the goods were 


poperly labeled when bottled or consu- 
| lated. 


They also allow distilled goods, bottled 
or consulated even after Sept. 15, to con- 
tinue to be disposed of till Jan. 1 with= 
out relabelinz, provided the labels are 
part of a stock of old labels held by dis- 
tiller, rectifier or importer last August 10, 
and have been approved by the FACA di- 
rector upon petition to him. 

Joseph H. Choate, FACA Administra- 
tor, said that with the possible exception 
of cases indicating undue hardship to. in- 
/ dividual distillers, rectifiers or importers, 
“no further extension of the effective date 
(of labeling requirements would be made.” 
| He also said except for qases of undue 
hardship, the FACA felt these extensions 


| afforded “about the maximum relief” pos- 
Sible to grant for labeling readjustments. 


f Some of the regulations which have not 
'been suspended and which go into effect 
Nov. 1 are those which give the Treasury 
supervision Over the traffic in corn sugar 
/and molasses, and consequently over boot- 
leg “corn” and rum. The campaign 
against bootleggers also brought about 
another regulation not suspended, which 
Since Aug. 1, requires bottle manufac- 
turers to hold Government permits and 
to deliver bottles only to buyers certified 


its head, ostrich-like, in the sands 
of petty problems. 


RANCE MOURNS.—The hand of 
destiny, which during the last 
few years has apparently singled 
out the statesmen of France as its 
special victims, now strikes again. 
Raymond Poincare, 174- year-old 
“Lion of Lorraine,” war-time Presi- 
dent and three-time Premier of 
France, has gone to join Barthou, 


“In this connection, it is well to note 
that for every ‘conscientious objector’ in 
the days prior to the World War, there 
are now probably 50 who not only decry 
the policy of adequate protection, but in 
addition carry. on an interminable cackle 
about total disarmament while the world 
goes On arming.” 


. | sential writings. Prepared under Dr. John to $500,000 

©. Fitzpatrick, distinguished George) Surplus Relief Cor- — 

; | Washington authority, the set sells for. poration. Asks bids for pro- | TV A Tennessee Valley Authority. 

States. Mr. Hull made it clear that '$75. Apply Government. cessing additional sheep, cattle, and | Decision to purchase cement for 

this country will enter into no aie ' | calves purchased in drought areas. Also | dams and power houses instead of con- 

agreements with countries which f\IL, ADMINISTRATION redoubles ac- requests bids on storing of hides and | structing plants to manufacture for its 
are now engaged in “padding” their | tivities against “hot” oil producers in| Skins from slaughtered drought cattle | needs. 


tariffs. |East Texas. Administrator Ickes orders 
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Were we to do so, he pointed out, | chief investigator Louis R. Glavis into 

any foreign nation could raise its | Bast Texas fields. 
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Program of Aid for 
3 Aged, Needy and Idle 


| TRADE Commission makes 


reduce them to their former levels : 
second call upon broadcasting studios 


in return for concessions by the | 


as entitled to receive them. Supervision 
| ising continuity. First call| Advertisin feo 
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Witte, unemployment insurance plans, 
once adopted, have heen kept in force. 

In legislating on the various parts of 
the program, officials explain, some sort 
of a method may be used so as not to 
put too great a burden on industry at the 


death brought no political grief to 
France’s Socialist and Radical So- 
cialist groups, which have known 
him always as an implacable enemy. 
Certain it is, too, that his passing 


during week, summary 


eee 


treaty of 1925 which states that 
German tariffs o~ American goods 
shall be no higher than those on 
goods shipped to Germany from any 
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Child Welfare 


State laws relating to public aid for 
children summarized 


for Federal aid of the States somewhat 
similar to the system used in granting 
funds for Federal-aid road building, or 
for vocational education. 

The recommendations of the Committee 


American delegate to the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, whose 
twelfth general assembly convenes in 
Rome this week. 


OSE SCHNEIDERMAN, NRA Labor 
Advisory Board, names Dr. William A. 
Wirt defendant in $400,000 libel and slan- 
der suit in Federal Court. Miss Schneid- 


two of France’s greatest statesmen 
did not prevent the French cabinet 
from indulging in some of its cus- 
tomary gyrations, as “Grandfather” 


, Alleviate their distress. 

The allotment last week was made to 

“the National Park Service, which will 
Supervise the air-conditioning installation. 


| U.S. S. “Macon” equipped with subcloud 
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their present’ gold policies. An im- 
mediate result of the meeting was 
a decision to establish a permanent 
bureau of gold bloc nations at Brus- 
sels to defend the gold standard. 


The test of whether the gold bloc 
will be able to remain intact, rather 
than see one after another of its 
members forced to drift off the gold 
standard, will in all probability de- 
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Claims Commis- 
sion agrees on lump settlement, Tur- 
| key to pay $1,300,000 in 13 annuities. Is 
/subject to both governments’ approval. 
United States reported to have con- 
sented. 


called the meeting, insists that she 
must be granted important trade 
concessions if she is to remain on 
gold. The greater part of such con- 

cessions would have to be made by 
| France, which is hesitant to grant 


Social Weliare 
Program of aid for aged, needy and un- 
employed to be advanced at coming 
Relief America’s biggest business, 
States share in burden, map 5 
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“Work” and “Direct” Relief. 
An’ illicit stil! is found on a farm. Can 


the Government confiscate the farm, as, Supreme Court of U. S. 

prohibition agents used to confiscate au-' Decisions of Oct. 15 session summarized .698:1 

tomobiles in which illicit liquor was being New deal labor laws, decisions of Su- 

The question came up before a court Tennessee Valley 

at Camden, N. J, on Oct. 19. A 5,000 Give and take deal in cement by TVA's 

gallon still is said to have been found on | 698 
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Officers Say Its Legal, But Judge 
Thinks It Over 


Question for the court: 


them in view of her own economic 
situation. 

Some of the smaller members of 
the gold bloc have suggested that a 
stabilization fund be created to give 
aid to any member of the bloc 
whose gold position is endangered; 


TEELS AND FERROUS metals as a 

safety factor in flying craft the basis 
for a Bureau of Standards research proj- 
at Navy Department's request. 
'Metals’ property variations under tem- 
perature changes to be studied. 
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A Way to Prevent 
‘Last-hour Slump’ 


The Personal Side 


| public aid, the Bureau's figures show, are 
in some type of institution. Slightly more 
than one-third are cared for in the homes 
of their parents or relatives and less than 
one-third in foster homes. 


“HOME AID THE BEST HELP 
FOR CHILDREN OF NEEDY. 


How Drink of Milk Keeps Up PRINCIPLE long accepted among so- | mm 


Insurance Plan 
As an Offset to 


Cost of IlIness 


Dis- 


Medical Profession 


Of Washington 


HAMILTON LEWIS (‘(Dem.) of 
* Illinois. is one of the Senators 


Treasury Department. So Chairman 
Morganthau, with the Board’s ap- 


| 


science’s recognition 


Worker’s Efficiency 


Another step forward has come with 
that a warm milk 
drink, in the middle of the afternoons 
work reduces “last-hour slump.” 

Dr. Donald A. Laird. of Colgate Univer- 


vented by physical or mental disability 


cial workers—that the best place to! from obtaining employment certificates. 


care for a needy child is in his own home 
—is a part oi the statutes in force in 
the 45 States regulating administration ol 
public aid to dependent children. 

A summary of the provisions of State 


chusetts, Ma:viand, Kentucky, Mississipp 


Monthly allowances for each family’ 
vary. Nevada and Oregon set a maxi- | 
pum of $75 a month. Colorado, Massa- 


and Rhode Island. direct that the allow- 
ance shall “be sufficient to enable mother 


cusses It as Safeguard to who are remaining in the neutral | proval, bought from Secretary Mor- | Sity’s Psychological Laboratory, has i- jaws relating to public aid for children to care for child property at home.” New 
: territory of the National Capital | ganthau the plot on Constitution vestigated scores of persons. He has }4. just been completed by the Children’s Jersey and New York require that the! 
Patients of the Great during the Congressional campaign Avenue near the Potomac River for Bureau. The summary shows the resi- allowance shall not exceed the cost ol 
American Middle Classes He can frequently be seen during $650,000. dence and citizenship requirements, eco- caring for the child in an_ institution. 


T HAS always been noted that in hard 
» times a doctor has a hard time col- 
lecting his fees. And when hard times 


the evenings in the lobby of the 
hotel where he lives. 

Senator Lewis’ pink whiskers, fa- 
mous in earlier days, have now 


Asked how he decided what to 
pay himself, Mr. Morganthau re- 
plied that the building was sold at 
cost plus the average interest rate 


is a marked falling off in worker output.” 
This varies with the type of work to some 


extent, Dr. Laird says. but it is practi- 


cally a universal occurrence. 
Any one single cause is not the whole 


nomic and home conditions, administra- 
tion policies, source and distribution ol 
funds, and provision for State supervision 
and administration in each of the 45 
States and in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico 


Other States permit the administrative 
agency to set. the maximum. 

Alabama, Georgia and South Carolina | 
do not legally recognize the general prin- | 


ve ciple of providing public aid to needy | 
persist many folk are poor to spend turned gray. But the Senator still | for the twelve years the land was in aes p." = os ao Hscontinow and the District of Columbia. children in their own homes. Alabama } 

ie tens W Caldwell. of Chicos, last maintains a distinguished deport the possession of the Treasury. te Believe that & number of causes pro- Age Limits Vary has provided a more general form ot 


week before the American College ol 
Surgeons in its convention in Boston, put 
it in statistical form thus: 

“Fewer than half the people in the 
United States in need of medical care, 
now see a oOhvsician and even a smaller | 
proportion of those needing hospital treat- | 
ment £0 to hospitals.” 

In the last vear. Dr. Caldwell stated. 
13.5 per cent of the American people: 
needed hospital care and onlv 6 per cent 
received it. 

There is great dunger. he added. unless 
hospitals receive greater public support for 
the unpaid cases thev treat. The pro- 
portion of charity cases in voluntary hos- 
pitals increaseo from 14 per cent in 1929° 
to 40 per cent last year. Patients who 
formerly paid their own bills now stay 
away in great numbers because they have 
not the money and do not wish to ac- 
cept charity. 

Health Insurance 


For vears now. even before the depres- 
sion set in, the problem of medical and 
Surgical care tor folk in moderate cir- 
cumstances has been growing graver and 
graver. The rich had no such problem; 
neither had the poor for whom public aid 
afforded relief out of the reach of the 
middle class who expected to pay their 
own way. 

One solution advocated at the Congress 
last week was the adoption of some form 
of health insurance. Dr. Robert B. Gree- 
nough of Boston, the incoming president 


of the congress.” urged such a plan in and forecasts of weather which origi- AS 2 
his inaugural address. nate in Mr. Kincer’s office play a Sf 
“The insurance principal.” he said. jarge part in determining the usual 


“seems to be about the only way in which 
people of moderate means may be ex- 
pected to pay either the hospital or the 
physician for the necessary costs of seri- 
ous illness or operation.” 

Dr. Greenough disclaimed any program 
that could be described as .“socialized 
medicine” entailing the entry of Federal 
or State Government into the dispensing 
of medical service. Such “State medicine” 
is regarded as dangerous by the profes- 
sion as likely to involve “inevitable politi- 
cal control.” 

Marks Radical Change 


This was the first time that a body 
of the importance of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons ever heard an Official 
publicly favor an insurance health insur- 
ance program. It may mark a turning 


point in American medicine for hitherto: 
such a program has been opposed by or- | 
ganized medicine in this country even | 


though it has been used in various forms 


for years in England and on the Continent. | 
The danger of the present times was 


thus described by Dr. Greenough: ; 
“In serious illness the middle class pa- 
tient must either assume obligation; which 


he can seldom later discharge or he must , 


lose his independence and become a bur- 
den on the community. It is to this class. 
that it has been proposed that the pre- 
payment insurance principle be applied to 
spread the expense of serious illness over 
a period of years in small monthly pay- 
ments.” 
Hospitals Carry on 

But despite all troubles and woes the 
hospitals of this country and Canada have. 
come through the trying economic con- 
ditions of the last five years with flying | 
colors, showing a gratifying improvement | 
in their efforis to care for the sick and) 
injured. 

So reported Dr. Franklin H. Martin. 
founder and director general of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons. Of 3.558 hos- 
pitals of 25 beds and more, which were. 
included in this year’s survey, 2.480 won 
a place on the approved list. 


| Wild Ducks Face 
Extinction 


Hunters Urged to Use Restraint 


This Year in Their 


ment. 

Although Senator Lewis has spent 
many years 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives before he became a Senator— 
he appears to get about as much 
pleasure out of the Washington sur- 
roundings as do most strangers. 

He shows his liking for people 
and conversation by chatting with 
groups in the hotel lobby. If no 
friends are present he does the next 
best thing and visits with persons 
he meets casually. 

His friends recall that Senator 
Lewis’ courteous manner was char- 
acteristic even in the early days ol 
his career. When he was a young 
lawyer in Tacoma, Wash., and he 
used to drive a team of white horses 
down the principal streets. he is re- 
membered as courteously doffing nis 
hat to acquaintances as he passed. 
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A WEATHER SHARP 


HE chief of the Division of Cli- 
mate and Crop Weather, J. B. 
Kincer, of the United States Weather 
Bureau, probably Knows as much 
about climate and weather as any 
man in the United States. 
The reports on crop conditions 


prices of wheat and other agricul- 
tural commodities. If Mr. Kincer had 
been able to capitalize on his ad- 
vance knowledge of crop conditions 
in agricultural districts during the 
years he has been at the Bureau, he 
could have made hundreds of mil-. 
lions of dollars on market specula- 
tions. 

Drought during this past Summer 
brought unusual demands on Mr. 
Kincer, and has increased recog- 
nition of his knowledge of weather 
trends. He was called into almost 
daily consultation with other mem- 
bers of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to determine measures to re- 
lieve the drought areas. 

Usually Mr. Kincer is rather quiet. 
But when he is questioned about 
some phase of that subject he knows 
so well—the study of weather phe- 
nomena—he becomes talkative, and 
in an interesting way explains the 
problems of weather forecasting on 
which he is one of the world’s fore- 
most experts. 


WATCH 30 YEARS MISSING 
ROM UNDER THE DOME of the 
Capitol comes the story of the 
bobbing up of a stolen watch that 
had been missing for thirty years. 

The watch belonged to a veteran 
legislator of other days, Represen- 
tative Joseph W. Babcock, of Wis- 
consin, for many years chairman of 
the House Committee on District of 
Columbia. He reported it stolen. 
He retired from Congress in 1907, 
and died in 1909, and was laid away 
in a Washington cemetery, but the 
watch was still missing. 

Last week police headquarters 
telephoned Col. Harry Magill, act- 
ing clerk of the House, for informa- 
tion about the Babcock family ad- 
dress. The watch, which Mr. Bab- 
cock valued at $125, had just been 
pawned by a colored man for a five 
dollar bill. 


AN. ADULT STUDENT 


in Washington as 


A SON OF A SON OF MARS 
| THE ANNONCEMENTS of Army 
promotions issued Oct. 16 by the 
War Department there appeared the 
name of the grandson of General 
Ullyses S. Grant. 

The military tradition of the 
Grant family is being carried on by 
Col. C. S. Grant, who is stationed 
at Fort Dupont, Del. He was pro- 


duce this condition. “A warm milk drink,’ 


states the University research special- 
ist, “rich i) the carbohydrate. which most 
quickly becomes glycogen, such as mal- 
tose. should theoretically relieve the bona 
fide fatigue that is due to what might be 
called a temporary fucl embargo on the 
available glycogen to support the work 
being done.” 

In his experiments with workin, girls 
who addressed envelopes. Dr. Laird found 
there waS a marked lift in output ‘de- 


_creased fatigue) when the warm milk and 


moted from the rank of lieutenant- 


colonel to that of colonel. 


maltose drink was taken, in comparison 
with the no-drink days. On the no-drink 


A majority of States do not give aid to 
children over 16 years of age. Colorado 
sets the highest maximum, 18 years and 
Ohio sets a similar maximum ‘or chil- 
dren ineligible for working certificates. 

Michigan and Tennessee have a_ 17- 
vear maximum for both boys and girls 
and Indiana sets a maximum of 17 for 
zirls and 16 for boys. In a few States no 
maxifhum is specified. In others the age 
limit is extended for young people pre- 


days there was found to be a rapil de- 
crease in output each quarter-hour of the 
second half of the afternoon. 


public provision for the home care ot 
dependent children. 
Census Not Available 

Figures are not available to show the 
number of children throughout the coun- 
try who are dependent on public iid. In- 
formation gathered by the Children's Bu- 
reau from 40 urban centers, representa- 
tive of the entire country, show that in 
1933 there was a slight increase in the 
number of children cared for by public 
agencies but a decline in the number 
under supervision in the homes of parents 
and relatives. 

One-third of all children dependent on 


American Airlines directly serves 57 cities 
COAST-TO-COAST; CANADA TO MEXICO 


WORLD'S MOST COMFORTABLE 
PLANES; EXPERIENCED PILOTS; 
2-WAY RADIO-TELEPHONE 


For reservations call any 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 

Ticket Office, any leading hotel, travel 

bureau, Western Union of Postal 
Telegraph office. 


SHIP BY GENERAL AIR EXPRESS 


. 
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GEORGE 


congenital partner 
on any trip 


With warm regard and pleased anticipa- 
lion, passengers return to The George 
Washington time after time—their chosen 
companion on pleasure jaunts, helpful 
partner on business trips. This loyalty 
is well deserved and generously rewarded 
... for The George Washington provides 
balm for tired nerves, rest for weary 
bodies, stimulation for work-dulled 
minds, keen appetites to jaded palates. 
Its beauty and comfort and far-famed 
food have given this train an individu- 


ality unique in the history of travel. 


Shootir (THE MAN who is directing the 
adult education project of the 
| Federa re inis- 
ducks that are now winging their ering of : 
way to wintering grounds are representa- takines of tl ort in hist b + ee ee 
tives of a seriously decreased waterfow] | a ngs i we 
population. says the Bureau of Biologica! lieves: in practicing what he ay LIKE A 
Survey in urging hunters to cooperate in breaches. K7> 
keeping the kill to the minimum this The credo of Dr. L. R. Alderman, rte we yy 
year. that adults should go to school, is rs. < 
Cautioning sportsmen against being borne out. by his own record. For 
misled by early flights or loca! concen- 


trations of ducks, the Biological Surves 
cites the results of investigations con- 
ducted on the breeding grounds. In late 
Spring and early Summer this year the 
bureau naturalists found that drought had 
made serious inroads into the breeding 
grounds and that in the more northern 
regions where water conditions were fa- 
vorable the birds were too few in number 
to occupy more than half the available 
nesting area. 

More receni observations have also re- 
sulted in reports of a seriously decreased 
supply of ducks. Late in August. after 
studving conditions on the delta of the 
Saskatchewan River. L. J. Goldman ot 
the bureau staff of biologists reported: 

“The region is a duck paradise. but I 
doubt that I saw more than 2.000 ducks 


Behn, 
Volunteer observers have made similar adult. He gets a large part of his i 


reports, an example of which is quoted 
by the Biological Survey as follows: 
“I have been traveling as a _ licensed 


ing grounds, starting at Berrens River. 
on Lake Winnepeg to Norway House. 


many years Dr. Alderman went to 
night school. finishing the work for 
his Doctor of Philosophy degree as 
he found the time. It was not until 
June, 1933, at 60 years of age, that 
he received the degree. 

With his own formal education 
completed as far as it is possible for 
him to go. Dr. Alderman’'s task is to 
supervise the spending of $2,500,000 
each month in the education of 
some 3,000,000 adults FERA hopes to 
include in its education program 
this Winter. 

Along with his intense belief in 
education, Dr. Alderman combines 
a belief in the necessity for a nor- 


own recreation away from his ar- 
duous FERA duties by playing golf. 
* 


of the Federal Reserve Board a 
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Louise 


Phil 


* be 
Canadian guide the last 10 years, canoe- BUYER AND SELLER IN ONE 
ing better than 15.000 miles.” writes an 
Iowa correspondent. “This year I com- GECRETARY of the Treasury AYR ¥" 
pleted another 1,000-mile canoe trip Henry Morganthau, Jr., sold. 
through the very heart of the duck-breed- Chairman Henry Morganthau, Jr., 4 ep ab) 


thence to Gods Lake, Gods River, to York 
Factory on. Hudson Bay, up the Nelson 
River to the railroad. From Gods Lake 
to the railroad I traveled last year * ° 

and without exaggeration, I saw 100,000 
young ducks. This year over the sam: 


route, I did not see 1,000 young ducks.” building Federal Reserve in- by George Waushinglon m / 85 
Emphasizing thus the need for a re- tends to erect shortly. Hoe 

duced kill this year and at the same time After looking around for some oes 


recognizing the hunter's delight in the 
sport of wildfowling, fhe Biological Survey 
proposes as a Slogan “Have Sport But. 
Save Ducks.” 


piece of land last week. 

It seems that as ex-officio chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, 
Mr. Morganthau was looking for a 
site in Washington that would be 
suitable for the. much-needed new 


time, officials of the Federal Re- 
serve Board found that the best 


; available spot was owned by the 
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APEKKEad()HIO 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on the 


Chesapeake and Ohio. 


Insist upon it! 
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OW ork’ and ‘Direct’ Relief : 
How They Differ. ... . 


One Requ 


ires Return in Service; the 


Other Doesn’t—Aid Afforded in “Home 


Relief” and to “Transients” 


the individuals among the 4 


000 farnilies on th: relief rolls, who 
are able to understand their plight, the 
meaning of the term “work relief” and 
“direct relief” is only too vivid. 

To more fortunate folks who gain 
most of their knowledge of relief con- 
ditions from the newspapers, the dif- 
ference between the expressions may 
mot be quite as clear. Other relief 
terms which are sometimes misunder- 
stood are “dole,” “rural rehabilitation,” 
“home relief,” “transient relief,” “bud- 
get deficiency,” and “self-help coop- 
eratives.” 

“Direct relief” is the giving of either 
cash or goods to the needy unemployed 
without requiring any services in re- 
turn. 


Types of “Direct Relief” 

Of the two types of “direct relief,” 
relief officials prefer the giving of cash 
rather than the giving of goods A 
family on relief, they say, has more 
chance for retaining its self-respect if 
it is given a definite cash allowance 
each week which it may spend as it 
pleases. 

On the other hand, the giving of 
merchandise, generally in the form of 
tickets calling for specified amounts 
of groceries, coal, or other needed items, 
fs still the customary method of di- 
rect relief in many sections of the 
country. 

Against the assertion that the giv- 
{ng of cash tends to retain the self- 
respect of the unemployed better than 
the giving of orders, the opponents of 
the cash relief system argue that it is 
much less economical as some of the 
needy families may waste their money. 

“Dole” is an expression borrowed 
from Great Britain, carrying the same 
meaning as “direct relief.” It is rather 
infrequently used in this country. 

“Home relief” is another expression 
with a meaning similar to that of the 
term “direct relief.” Its use is con- 
fined largely to New York State. Be- 
fore the advent of the Federal Emer- 


National | 


Affairs 


A BOTTOM WAGE FOR LABOR 


By ELMER F. ANDREWS 
Industrial Commissioner, State of 
New York 


Zn statement on “Suicide Protest” of Un- 
derpaid Hungarian Miners 

The plight of the miners of Pecs, 
Hungary, which has been dramatically 
brought to the attention of the world 
by their desperate decision to commit 
suicide in the mines, incidentally em- 
phasizes the need for international ac- 
tion to establish some bottom to wages 
and working conditions, such as was 
proposed at the International Labor 
Conference held in Geneva last July. 

Inhuman working conditions now ob- 
tain over a large portion of the earth’s 
surface. Groups of workers and na- 
tions striving to maintain standards 
essential to social and economic health 
@re faced with competition by indus- 
tries and nations operating under labor 
costs based on appallingly low working 
conditions. 


ECONOMIC GOAL OF SCIENCE 


By GLENN FRANK 

President, University of Wisconsin ~ 
From “America’s Hour of Delusion,” just 

published 

To restrict production and to raise 
Prices as a general policy is, to me, not 
liberalism but reaction, not statesman- 
ship but surrender, not creative ad- 
Vance but cowardly retreat. 

That way lies the subsidizing of in- 
efficiency. That way lies the sabotage 
‘of superior management that knows 
how to bring both the cost of produc- 
tion and the price of products down. 
‘That way lies a permanent and perilous 
lowering of living standards for the 
Swarming millions. 

More goods at lower prices, not 
fewer goods at higher prices, is the 
logical goal of an age of science, tech- 
nology and power production. 


BUSINESS AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
By JOHN DICKINSON 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
in address before Chamber of Commerce of 
Hartford, Conn. 

Outstanding in the history of the 
fecovery program has been the re- 
Sponse of business to a public point ot 
view, to a realization that the welfare 
of business is a phase of the national 
welfare. It is essential that business 
should retain its hold on this concep- 
tion of its public responsibilities and 
not permit itself to be misled into the 
Position of narrow and short-sighted 
Self-interest with which the business 
man has often been charged. 

The tide of public sentiment 
throughout the Nation in favor of an 
increased standard of satisfaction ot 
human wants is flowing so strongly that 
if business fails to understand its own 
interest in the movement, and gives 
an opportunity for the charge to be 
made that it is opposing that move- 
ment, the reaction will not only be 
unfavorable to business, but is bound 
to aid the very forces of disorder which 
are making against recovery. 


OWNERSHIP OF VALUABLES 
By FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 
In Address Before University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

The idea you can improve conditions 
by taxing the rich and giving it to the 
poor is ridiculous. Wealth is the pro- 
duction of values, but income is money 
tm motion. Incomes are low now be- 
cause our products are not being 
gmoved. 

The older idea of thrift is somewhat 
ut of date, but by no means do we 
want to return to an orgy of spending. 
Rather, there should be a sound pur- 

of value. | 


b gency Relief Administration the ex- 


pression “home-relief” was used to ex- 
press the difference between the care of 
needy families in their homes and the 
various types of institutional care. 
“Work Relief” Preferred 

“Work Relief” differs from “direct 
relief” in that the family or individual 
who receives it must perform some 
service in return. This type of relief 
almost universally takes the form of a 
cash payment of wages for work done 
either on a public project such as road 
building, or work performed in a sewing 
room or other FERA project for mak- 
ing goods for the unemployed. 

“Work relief” is preferred to “direct 
relief” and is being introduced wher- 
ever possible. A major objection is that 
it is more costly than “direct relief” 
as the relief administration not only 
has to provide money for the unem- 
ployed but also has to buy materials 
for the work projects. However, in the 


- case of the workrooms and other proj- 


ects involving the manufacture of ne- 
cessities for the unemployed, relief of- 
ficials say that “work relief” is cheaper 
in the long run than is “direct relief.” 


Limit to Such Help 


A better understanding of the scope 
of work relief may be gained by study- 
ing the principles used by the FERA 
in instituting work relief projects. Of- 
ficials explain that it is a basic prin- 
ciple that work relief must not interfere 
with normal employment. Another 
principle is that wage rates must not 
lower the standards of payments in pri- 
vate industry. 

To keep work relief from becoming 
so attractive that persons receiving it 
will prefep to stay on work relief rather 
than go back to their old jobs, it is a 
rule that only’ enough work will be 
provided to enable a worker to keep 
himself and his family clothed and 
fed. An amount sufficient to meet the 
“budget deficiency” is the wages limit. 

“Budget deficiency” is the expression 
used to designate the amount of money 
a@ man lacks to hold himself and his 
family at a subsistence level. 


Aid for Transients 


“Transient relief” is another coim- 
monly used expression. It designates 
the aid given to wanderers who are 
unable to obtain help from State au- 
thorities because they have no settled 
residence. In most cases transients 
who are helped are single men, who 
have left their homes to look for jobs. 
But in some fnstances the help is given 
to families which are accompanying 
their bread-winner in his search for 
work. 

Another commonly used relief term 
is “rural rehabilitation.” It means the 
assistance given rural families that 
they may be made self-supporting. 
Generally help is given in the form of 
loans to enable purchase of needed 
farm animals and equipment. 

“Self-help cooperatives” are the or- 
ganizations of unemployed which have 
been formed to produce some of the 
goods they need. Such organizations 
are voluntary and are made outside 
of FERA auspices except that in many 
instances FERA has provided the nec- 
essary capital. 


Editor’s Note.—Letters are se- 
lecte? on the basis of mazi- 
mum interest to readers. Ez- 
cerpts only can be published 
because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for 
publication should 80 
marked. 


Employment Chances 
Sir: 


I was greatly interested in the 
analysis of the chances for reem- 
ployment by Dr. Lubin in the last 
issue (Oct. 1) of The “United 
States News.” I have a great re- 
spect for Dr. Lubin, but it seems to 
me that this article is open to criti- 
cism on two accounts. 

First, like most of the foreca$t- 
ing and planning done by those 
with social aspirations, even though 
they are experts, there is a tacit 
and unnoticed assumption that the 
standard of living is not going to 
be raised; that is to say, that we 
are not going to be able to provide 
more goods and services to the 
population than we did in 1929. 
This counsel of defeat is one which 
industry will not accept even 
though social reformers may do so. 

The second criticism is that he 
made no account of the most sig- 
nificant quantitative change that 


has taken place in the conditions 


which he has been investigating; 
namely, the decrease in the hours 
of work per week from 50 or more 
to 40 or less. How did he come to 
overlook this fact? 

RALPH E. FLANDERS. 


Springfield, Vt. 
Labor’s Responsibilities 
Sir: 


Several people have observed 
what they consider to be a definite 
trend of your position. toward the 
capitalistic viewpoint. The first 
paragraph of that part of your edi- 
torial “Labor Comes of Age” reads: 

“But it is futile to expect labor 
to exercise the functions or respon- 
sibilities of management. For man- 
agement must make good with 
its boss—the stockholders—or be 
fired.” 

The fallacy of this statement is 
pointed out by the last preceding 
sentence in your editorial: “Labor 
as a whole ought to be just as much 
concerned with the opportunity of 
an employer to earn a profit and 
stay in business as is the manage- 
ment of that business.” 

The reason that labor is so un- 
reasonable in many instances is 
that it has no opportunity to know 
the problems of managément on 
the other end of the cycle of in- 
dustrial enterprise. Labor’s repre- 
sentatives have little, if any, oppor- 
tunity of knowing the problems of 
making ends meet an‘ of sales. 


It occurs to me that one of the 
most constructive moves that could 
be made on behalf of industrial 
management would be to require 
labor’s representatives to sit in po- 
sitions of responsibility, although 
without any final control, where 
they could share the burden of 
meeting these problems and like- 
wise facing the responsibility of 
satisfying capital with a reasonable 


just as much as is that of the large 
planter who had never cut any, 
and until the past years, planted 
his entire acreage to cotton, and 
raising neither food nor feed on his 
land. Is this fair? It is not. 

On 200 acres in two farms this 
year, on which there are two sets of 
improvements in which reside two 
families of tenants (12 persons 
ranging in age from 5 to 90 years) 


income. . three small bales of cotton were 
WM. W. WEIR. produced! 

Warren, Ohio. Yet, Mr. Wallace and the AAA 

kerk refuse the landowner of the South 


Number of the Jobless 
Sir: 


Permit me to draw attention to 
what appears to be an error in the 


nent?” 


. the redress that is proferred the 


corn-hog and wheat farmer of the 
North and West. Have we lost any 
of our liberties? We certainly have. 


How to Cash or Exchang 


—_ 
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Called Liberty Bonds. . . 


Certain Serial Numbers an Index to 
Those the Government Wishes to Pa 


Off or Retire-Where This May be Done 


LMOST $2,000,000,000 more of Lib- # to the nearest Federal Reserve Bank 


erty bonds were recently called. 
How can holders of Liberty Bonds tell 
whether their bonds have been calied? 
What should bondholders do to have 
them redeemed or exchange them for 
other United States securities? 

This last call leaves only a little over 
$1,000,000.000 worth of Fourth Liberties 
outstanding as interest-bearing securi- 
ties. The most gigantic loan of its 
kind, $6,964,581,000 of Fourth Liberty 
Loan bonds were sold in the Fall of 
1918. Issued as 41, per cent 20-year 
bonds, they contain a clause which 
provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, on any interest date on 
or after April 15, 1933, give notice that 
some or al of these bonds will be re- 
deemed in cash on the next semi-an- 


article “Is Unemployment Perma- PLANTER. nual interest date. 
in the Oct. 1 number of Hope, Ark. This right has been used three 
your paper “Statisticians generally xk times. Interest on the bonds included 
asMime two and one-half persons Notes an Omission 
he total Sir: stopped. Interest on the Liberties 


depend on each worker.” 
population in 1930 was 122,775 mil- 
lion and the gainfully employed 
48,830 million; the ratio is 2.5 mak- 
ing 1.5 persons dependent on each 
worker. 

This does not deduct those per- 
sons who are financially inde- 
pendent as by annuities, pensions, 
hospitalization for life, and such 
types. That they are numerous 
and worth taking into account may 
be observed from the fact that 2,- 
962 millions people were in quasi- 
family groups such as institutions 
and 4,961 millions were lodgers in 
private families. 

A letter from Dr. Charles B. 
Devenport states that he regards 
the unemployment figures gener- 
ally circulating about the worst and 
most indefensible set of statistics 
&tant. I hope you will lend your 
aid to a sane and moderate presen- 
tation of data on this important 
subject. 

WALTER G. BOWERMAN. 

New York. 


That Bankhead Law 
Sir: 


I wonder if you feel as we do 
about the AAA refusing to permit 
a referendum vote in the South on 
the Bankhead Law. We are so un- 
fortunate as to be landowners here; 
not one of our tenants has “paid 
out” since 1929. We have “carried” 
them, not permitting them to ap- 
ply for any form of relief, until 
this year, when we reached our 
limit, too. Now the one man who 
has applied for PWA work is denied 
either work or help, when all his 
neighbors, no worse off than he, 
are given relief. * * * 

After we had cut down on our 
cotton acreage for more than five 
years in keeping with Department 
of Agriculture advice, our acreage 
and quota of lint production is cut 


Assistant Coordinator 
of Transportation 


—Underwood and Underwood. 


CHARLES E. BELL 


General Counsel 
Labor Relations Board 


In your issue Oct. 15, 1934, with 
the thermometers on the front 
page, we note that you do not have 
a thermometer for the following 
industries: “Newspaper publica- 
tions,” “Printing, Lithographing and 
Engraving Business.” We wonder 
why? Either or both of these in- 
dustries are gigantic. Perhaps it 
was because you had no sub-cellar 
to put the thermometer in or red 
ink for rating them. 

JNO. W. HARRINGTON. 

New York, N. Y. 


An Allegory 
Sir: 


Manifestly it were unfair to say 
that all of the 22,821,857 voters who 
are responsible for the existing 
plight of the country were morons 
or robots. Rather let it be said 
that with childlike innocence they 
allowed a high-pressure building- 
materials salesman to sell them a 
gilded, unburned, unformed, soit 
chunk of ordinary clay, represent- 
ing it to be a Crown Jewel. 

The alchemy was astonishingly 
simple. The crucibles of law, insur- 
ance, 
forth nothing discernible. The 
light and heat of politics then 
produced a nugget which seemed 
promising. 

An associate professor of eco- 
nomics having heard of the Besse- 
mer converter, in which, by means 
of a continuous blast of hot air 
forced through a molten mass, 
baser metals were changed into 
steel, told the building-materials 
salesman of his remarkable dis- 
covery. 

The building-materials salesman 
canvassed the market for a suitable 
converter. The only converter of 
sufficient size obtainable was trade- 
marked “demagoguery.” The re- 


sourceful salesman speedily ar- 


and construction brought 


| 


cluded in the recent third call will 


cease with the final payment on April 7 


15, 1935. 


How can holders of Liberty Bonds 
make sure whether their bonds have 
been called or whether they still con- 
tinue to bear interest? 

Owners of Fourth Liberty Loan 
bonds should get out their bonds and 
Jook at the numbers on them. If their 
serial numbers end in 3 or 4, the bonds 
have not been called and still bear 
interest. If the serial numbers end 
with 1, 2, 8, 9, or 0, interest has ceased 
and the bonds should be turned in for 
cash. 


How can holders of called bonds get 
their money? 

Owners of bonds which have stopped 
paying interest, should take their bonds 
to their bank, which will take care of 
them. The bankers send these bonds 


ranged to have this converter 
made up with higher polished sur- 
faces under the trade mark 
“Tdealism.” 

Using this specially constructed 
converter the clay was readily con- 
verted into a Marvelous Jewel. 


Now, after nearly 20 months of 
the impudence and obstinacy of 
mediocrity, have we entered the 
Promised. Land overflowing with 
milk and honey? “No!” 

Have our uplifted eyes beheld the 
radiance of promised prosperity and 
happiness? ‘No!” 

Have we been inspired by lucid, 
frank, explanations of the objec- 
tives of The First and Only Leader 
This Country Has Ever Had? “No!” 

Are we apt to get any honest, 
straight-forward, clean-cut state- 
ment? “No!” 


My friend, it isn’t my baby, but.:. 


I must contribute to its support. 
W. A. PAYNE. 
New York, N. Y. 


States Treasury, where there would be 


which in. turn forwards them to the 
Treasury in Washington. Government 
checks will then be issued for the full 
amount of the bonds. It is probable, 
however, that the local banker will 
make a small service charge to cover 
his collection expenses. 

Should the bondholder live in a Fed- 
eral Reserve city or Washington, D. C., 
he could take his bonds direct to the 
Federal Reserve Bank or the United 


no fee for their redemption in cash. 
@ 


* 

What should holders of Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan bonds that have a final digit 
of 5, 6, or 7, do? 

These are the bonds included in the 
third call which was issued on Oct. 12. 
This batch will be paid off on April 15, 
1935. It is probable that before this 
date, the Secretary of the Treasury 
will offer all holders of these bonds 
the privilege of exchanging them for 
other interest-bearing securities of the. 
United States Government. This will 
probably be done early next Spring. 


* 

How may called bonds be exchanged 
for new issues after public notice has 
been given? 

Immediately after notice has been 
given that the Treasury intends to ex- 
change new securities for the called 
bonds ending in 5, 6 or 7, holders of 
these bonds should take them to their 
local bank which will send these bonds 
to the United States Treasury via the 
Federal Reserve banks. The new se- 
curities are issued in return and the 
owners will continue to receive interest 
payments on them. 

However, interest will undoubtedly be 
at a lower rate than the 4% per cent 
paid on the Fourth Liberty Loan bonds. 

Why will interest be lower on the 
new securities? 

Interest will be lower because the 
Secretary of the Treasury believes that 
the United States Government can bor- 
row money at. cheaper rates and that 
the Government will therefore save a 
considerable sum on its public interest 
charges. The last time part of these 
bonds were called in, the Treasury of- 
fered holders the privilege of exchang- 
ing their Liberty Bonds for 3% per 
cent Treasury Bonds or 2% per cent . 
Treasury notes. By that move alone, 
the Government saved more than $15, 
000,000 a year in interest charges. 


Member Petroleum 
Labor Policy Board 


—Underwood and Underwood. 
+ CALVERT MAGRUDER + 


DR. JOHN A. LAPP i 


Member, Federal Aviation 


Commission 


~—Underwood and Underwood. 


His job is to administer the Federal law designed 
to avoid duplication and perfect joint 
use of railway terminals 


(CHARLES E. BELL, chief lieutenant of the 
Federal Coordinator of Transportation, has 
a major responsibility in the President’s new 
deal for rehabilitating railway systems. His 
title is Executive and Traffic Assistant. His 
primary job is to help enforce the Emergency 
Transportation Act’s mandate to control allow- 
ances, charges and services by the railroads to 
prevent undue impairment of their earnings. 

Coordinator Eastman has three regional 
traffic assistants through whom and other fa- 
cilities inquiries are in progress to carry out 
this purpose, particularly, at this time, with ref- 
erence to charges and practices at the ports. Mr. 
Bell centralizes and prosecutes the direction of 
this work. 

Mr. Bell has been on and about railroads all 
his life, mostly with the Southern Railway. Born 
at Cartersville, Ga., he began as a stenographer 
with the Southern at Atlanta. He represented 
the Missouri Pacific at Atlanta and was southern 
commercial agent for the Chicago, Indianapolis 
& Louisville R..R. ._Back with the Southern in 
1900, he became assistant general freight agent 
at Atlanta, as a system rate-making officer, and 
general freight agent at Washington, D.C. .... 

“Loaned” by the Southern, Mr. Bell was as- 
sistant transportation director, Federal Food Ad- 
ministration, in 1917 and Assistant Manager of 
Inland Traffic, Federal Railroad Administration 
and Special Assistant to its Traffic Director. 

From 1920 to 1933, Mr. Bell was in private 
practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and State Commissions. He recently 
completed 10 months service as Railway Ad- 
viser to Turkey. 


On year’s leave from Harvard University duties, 
he is one of many professors President 
Roosevelt has borrowed for Federal service 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT likes to borrow 
professors from the universities for emer- 
gency posts in the Federal service—not for all 
these offices, but many of them. It’s like mov- 
ing men about on a chessboard. A notable in- 
stance is in the National Labor Relations Board, 
where Calvert Magruder, of Cambridge, Mass., 
has just become General Counsel. 

This is the third time since the Board’s or- 
ganization, June 16, last, that a university pro- 
fessor on leave of absence has taken the oath as 
General Counsel. First there was Milton 
Handler, on leave from Columbia University, 
New York City. He had been with the old Na- 
tional Labor Board and remained with the new 
board about a fortnight. .Then came William 
Gorham Rice Jr., of the University of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison, Mr. Rice returned to his law 
faculty at Madison about the same time that 
Lloyd Garrison, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, was recalled to the University 
of Wisconsin by its President, Glenn Frank. 
And now Mr. Magruder, on a year’s leave from 
Harvard University, Boston, heads NLRB’s 
legal lepartment. 

Mr. Magruder, native of Annapolis, Md., 
graduated from historic St. John’s College, 1913, 
and received his law degree, with praise, from 
Harvard in 1916. Next year he served as secre- 
tary to Associate Justice Brandeis, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Mr. Magru- 
der joined the Jaw faculty of Harvard in 1920, a 
full professor in 1925 when he was 31 years old. 
He became vice dean of the Law School. In the 
Weevs War he was a second lieutenant of in- 

antry. 


Latest work a climax to years devoted ‘o eco- 
nomics, civics and social science—more recent 
service has been in labor field 


HEN Dr. John A. Lapp of Chicago, under- 

took his new work recently as member 

of the Federal Petroleum Labor Policy Board 

it was the climax of a career devoted to eco- 
nomics, civics and social science. 

Most recent of Dr. Lapp’s activities relate to 
labor. He organized the Chicago regional labor 
board for the old National Labor Board in 1933. 
On Dec. 1, 1933, he became chairman of the 
bituminous coal labor board, division 2, with 
jurisdiction over Illinois, Indiana and Iowa. In 
that capacity he handled all the problems be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and its seced- 
ing “left wing,’ the Progressive Miners of 
America. 

Born at Fillmore, N. Y., Dr. Lapp took de- 

rees at Alfred University, N. Y., and at the 

niversity of Wisconsin and Cornell University. 
Between 1908 and 1923 he was director of the 
Indiana bureau of legislative information, di- 
rector of investigations for the Ohio Health 
and Old Age Insurance Commission, and editor 
of “The Nation’s Health.” 

Dr. Lapp was once a member of the Federal 
Commission on Vocational Education. He was 
managing editor of “Special Libraries” and or- 
ganized “The Public Affairs Information Serv- 
ice.” Dr. Lapp has been associate editor of 
municipal and political science reviews, a direc- 
tor the National Catholic Welfare Council, and 
represented the American Association for Adult 
Education at a world council in England and 
head of social science and professor of sociology 
at Marquette University, Milwaukee. He has 
has been president of the National Conference 
on Social Work. 


A. J. BERRES 
Prominent labor official to help formulate basis 
for President's recommendations to Congrcss to 
coordinate national aviation policy 


SKY traffic was just a dream when John Tow- 
send Trowbridge wrote his famous poem 
on “Darius Green and His Flying Machine” in 
the last century. Today air liners click off three 
miles a minute, handle hundreds of thousands 
of passengers annually, carry a great volume of 
mail and express. Because it has become a 
great major industry, Government is planning 
a broad national, coordinated policy toward all 
aviation. For this purpose, the Federal Avia- 
tion Commission, of which Mr. Berres is a mem- 
ber, is making one of the most comprehensive 
investigations of the subject ever undertaken. 

Mr. Berres and his four associates on the 
Commission will formulate their recommenda- 
tions in a report to President Roosevelt. The 
President, in turn, will have his national policy 
recommendations before Congress by January. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Mr. Berres 
lived in the National Capital until 1927. For 
20 years he was secretary-treasurer of the metal 
trades department of the American Federation 
of Labor. During the World War, he was 
labor’s representative on the Shipbuilding Labor 
Adjustment Board, then known as the Macy 
Board. 

Later, Franklin D. Roosevelt, now President 
but then Assistant Secretary of the Navy, ap- 
pointed Mr. Berres a member of the depart- 
mental wage board of review. This board 
finally fixed wages for all employes at navy 
yards and naval stations throughout the United 
States, 

Since 1927, Mr. Berres has been representing 
motion picture producers in labor problems, un- 
til appointed on the Aviation Commission. 


va 


Q —MUST DUTY be paid on goods 
* leaving foreign trade zones? 

A.—If reshipped to foreign points the 
goods may leave the restricted trade 
zone without payment of duties and 
without the intervention of customs of- 
ficials, except under certain conditions. 
Such products cannot, of course, leave 
the trade zone for domestic use or con- 
sumption without full compliance with 
existing customs laws. 

Q.—Were pigeons used to carry mes- 
Sages during the World War? 

A.—The War Department states that 
literally thousands of homing pigeons 
were used during the World War by 
both the Allies and the Central Powers. 


Q.—Where can an American business 
man get f!nformation on foreign credit? 

A—The United States Department 
of Commerce issues a bulletin entitled 
“Sources of Foreign Credit Informa- 
tion.” This bulletin may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 5 cents. 


+ + 


Q.—What commodities were listed in 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act as 
basic? And what commodities have 
since been added? 

A.—The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
named seven commodities as “basic”: 
Cotton, wheat, field corn, hogs, rice, to- 
bacco, and milk and its products. In 
1934 the act was amended to add sugar, 
beef and dairy cattle, peanuts, rye, 
flax, barley and grain sorghums. | 

Q.—How long is a passport valid? 

A.—Under the Act of May 16, 1932, 
passports are valid for two years from 
date of issue unless limited to a shorter 
period, and may be renewed for @ 
period of two years upon payment of a 
fee of $5. 


+ + 


Q.—Suppose foreclosure on farm 
property has been completed and 
judgment rendered but the property 
has not yet been sold; what can be 
done under the Frazier-Lemke Act? 

A.—Subject to certain limitations, all 
actions tending toward foreclosure or 
sale of property may be stayed when & 
petition is filed with the court or the 
conciliation commissioner. 

+ + 


Q.—For how many years are patents 
on designs granted? 

A.—Patents for designs may be 
granted for the term of three years and 
six months. or for seven years, or for 
fourteen years, as the applicant may, 
in his application, elect. 

+ + 

Q—What is a Federal land bank 
loan? 

A—It is a long-term, low-interest- 
rate loan made by a Federal land bank 
to an individual who gives as security 
a first mortgage upon his farm and 
who agrees to repay in annual or semi- 
annual installments. 

+ + 


Q.—Do Federal Housing Administra- 
tion regulations permit loans for work 
to improve the grounds about a dwell- 
ing? 

A.—Yes. All kinds of betterments to 
grounds are authorized provided the 
lending agency considers them worth 


. while and the borrower able to make 


the regular payments. One may put in 
driveways, tanks, suitable drainage, 
and generally beautify the grounds. 
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How Vulnerable by Air 


Super Flying Boats Now Building Could | 
Destroy New York, Warns Aero Engineer; 
Permanent Aviation Commission Urged 


by an American metropolis like New 
York City be destroyed within a few. 
minutes by future giant aircraft? Igor I. 
Sikorsky, of Bridgeport, Conn., noted 
aero engineer, says they can. 

He is an executive of Sikorsky Avia- 
tion Corporation. Trained in Russian 
naval and technical institutes, he de- 
signed and built great bombers used in 
the World War and developed a multi- 
motored amphibian. His statement was 
made before the Federal Aviation Com- 
mission last week. 

His warning to prepare for such a con-| 
tingency in wartime and the testimony of | 
Charles A. Lindbergh, who favored a per-| 
manent aviation commission featured the | 
week’s three-way investigation of aviation | 
problems. 

Designer Sikorsky testified that super 


fiying boats now being developed, capable | 


of dropping bombs at the rate of five or, 


six a second, could destroy New York City | 
within a few minutes. In wartime, he | 
pointed out, enemy airplane carriers could | 
ruin any American coastal city, if they | 
could approach within a sufficient dis- 
tance offshore so that their weapons of 
destruction could take off. 


Super Flying Boats 

He said that if liquid hydrogen is de- 
veloped as a fuel, it would be possible for 
an airship loaded with 20,000 pounds of 
bombs to fly direct from Europe to 
America. Mr. Sikorsky told the Commis- 
sion the only hope of combating such an 
attack would be the development of sim- 
jlar aircraft in this country to battle the 
enemy over mid-ocean. He declared the 
peace-time development of super-passen- 
ger planes would go far toward making 
the Unitéd States impregnable against 
attack during the next war. 


Colonel Lindbergh was an eager smil-| 
ing witness, appearing without notes and | 
ans-vering every question clearly. He said 
the most important problem is to clear 
the .tatus of aviation executives on Post- 
master General Farley’s “blacklist” in 
connection with the airmail investigation. 
It is disastrous to morale to have these 
aviation leaders frozen out of the indus-" 
try, he stated. He suggested that either 
charges be brought against them and car- 
ried to the courts or that they should be 
cleared. 


| rates. 


On this phase of his testimony the Post. 
Office Department, through Assistant 
Postmaster General Harllee Branch, later. 
issued a statement that the Department | 


and possibly trayspacific scheduled air 
mail service within the next few months, 
and declared the United States is ahead 
of all other nations in technical aviation 
development, but is behind them in en- 
couragement of private flying. He said 
low-cost planes for private use, capable of 
20 miles to the gallon of gasoline, are now 
on the market. He favored a permanent 
aviation commission in order to adminis- 
ter future regulations concerning safety 
devices and ability of personnel; de- 


scribed American airports as a whole in 


good condition; suggested more develop- 
ment of weather information for pilots; 
and stated that development of both dirig- 
ibles and airplanes should continue. 
Evuders of Wage Scale 
The Airplane Pilots Association, through 


its president, David L. Behncke, testified | 


that six airmail contractors are using 
subterfuge to evade provisions of the new 
airmail law. He said that wage scales 
for pilots, established by the old National 
Labor Board, are not being followed by 
Pacific Seaboard Airlines, Inc., operating 
from Chicago to New Orleans; Braniff 
Airways, Inc., Chicago-Fort Worth; Cen- 
tral Airlines, Washington-Detroit; Long 
and Harmon, Inc., Amarillo-Brownsville, 
Tex.; Delta Air Corporation, Atlanta- 
Dallas-Charleston; and the Varney Speed 
Lines, Denver-El Paso. He suggested the 
contracts with these companies be can- 
celed. Later the Post Office Department 
ordered Long and Harmon, Inc., to show 
cause by Oct. 25 why its contract should 
not be canceled. 


Air Mail Rates 

Interstate Commerce Commission, in- 
vestigation of reasonable air mail rates.— 
R. S. Pruitt, counsel for American Air 
Lines, testified that losses of the past 
three months have been so great the Com- 
mission must increase some of the air mail 
Stephen A. Cisler, for the Post 
Office Department, replied that there is 
no necessity “for a system of variables 
in fixing rates,” that Government pay 
should decrease as plane schedules in- 
crease, and that speed should not be con- 
sidered in fixing rates because it would 
lead to confusion and speed wars. 


Jack Frye, executive vice president of 
Transoceanic and Western Air, said there 
is constant. experiment and development, 
that transport companies write off an air- 


‘plane in about three years, and engine 


life is between 2,500 and 3,500 hours. 
Post Office Department Air Mail In- 


has no blacklist, but that the law makes quiry.—R. L. McKay, counsel for the 
ineligible for an airmail contract of any Lykes Brothers Steamship Co. and other 
. Officer or employe of any company that companies at New Orleans, testified that 
has entered into an unlawful combination a former agent of the Department of Jus- 
to prevent the making of bids for carry- tice entered one of the companies’ offices 
ing mails. at Galveston, Tex., demanded access to 
Summed up, Colonel Lindbergh also the files and threatened to close the office 
pictured the possibility of transatlantic’ unless given certain correspondence. 


A Revival of Planning 
For ‘Flivver’ Airplane 


Air Commerce Bureau Places 
Order—Sport Flyers’ Views 


Flivver planes for the “average man” 
have been delayed. -A horizon fillea with 
popular low-priced planes is a prospect, 
however, that the Federal Government 
hopes to view in the near future. 

The “little plane” project of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, having taken a 
| “back seat” due to other more important 
_ problems, is once more being pushed. A 
contract for 15 to 20 civil type airplanes, 
designed with special emphasis on satety 
and ease of operation has just been 
awarded, the Bureau announces. This is 
directly in line with the low-priced plane 
project. The award to the Hammond Air- 
crait Corp., made possible through a 
_ $100,000 Presidential allotment, will pro- 
| vide the Bureau’s aeronautical inspectors 
‘in the field with new planes. 
| In investigating suggested designs tor 
| private planes, the Development..Section 
of the Bureau will, according to Jonn H. 
|Geisse, chief, purchase, by contract, ex- 
perimental models for test. 


Sportsmen pilots last week, before the | 


Federal Aviation Commission, urged the 
Government to encourage private fying 
through the development of a low-cost 
plane. Wealthy flying enthusiasts stated 
that more landing fields would give sports- 
men aviators a greater desire to fly to 
more places. 


Aircraft operations are becoming safer. 
During the first half of 1934, miscellaneous 
aircraft operators flew 422,760 miles for 
each fatal accident that occurred. the 
highest mileage since the Bureau of Air 
Commerce began keeping statistics on 
such accidents in 1928. 

For every accident that occurred, in- 
‘cluding both fatal and nonfatal, aviators 
this classification flew 56,672 miles. Al- 
though this is not a record, it compares 
| favorably with earlier reports. 

Out of 1,146 persons involved in the 
accidents, 793 sustained no injuries, 132 
suffered minor injuries, 61 were severely 
injured, and 160 were fatally injured. 


Dangling ‘Periscope’ 
For Navy Dirigible 


The Navy long has used periscopes on 
submarines, but it is only within the last 
few months that it has used a “periscope” 
on an airship. 

The U. S. S. “Macon,” the Navy Depart- 
ment announced Oct. 16, is now equipped 
with a subcloud observation car or “peri- 
scope,” which may be suspended on a 


| small wire cable as much as: 3,000 feet 


below the airship. 

Dirigibles equipped with observation 
cars can follow a course high above the 
clouds and still carry on efficient scout- 
ing observations. Through use of the cars, 
the hances of carrying on observations 
without being seen are greatly increased. 

Use of the observation car is practical 
also at sea when low-hanging clouds hin- 
der surface visibility. The car already has 
been used in locating a missing boat. 
Pilots are cautioned by the Department 
not to fly under the “Macon.” It is ex- 
| pected, however, that the car will seldom 
be used over land. 


iT ALCOHOLIC BEVERA 

of Virginia has gone to the mat with 
the Federal Government over the ques- 
tion whether the Federal-owned property, 
the Chamberlin Hotel, at Old Point 
a" is exempt from the State liquor 
aws. 

The State’s attorney general, A. P. 
| Staples, has been requested to ask the 
_Department of War to issue an order di- 
lecting the hotel management to con- 
form to the State liquor laws. If the De- 
‘partment of War declines to cooperate 
| with the State in the matter, the alco- 
‘holic beverage board is prepared to take 
the issue into the courts. 

The management of the Chamberlin 

has already challenged the jurisdiction of 
the State authority. While the State has 
attempted to sacrifice jurisdiction, con- 
cedes the office of the State attorney gen- 
eral, the purpose has been frustrated by 
the Federal Constitution, it is held. 
_ The property on which Fort Monroe 
and the Hotel Chamberlin are located 
was ceded by the State and not purchased 
by the Federal Government. State juris- 
diction cannot be abandoned, it is de- 
clared, so long as the transfer was not ac- 
complished by sale. 

Mass meetings held in Maine at the 
Suggestion of the Governor, Louis 
Brann, have recommended a call of the 
legislature into extra session to enact laws 
for legalizing the liquor traffic under re- 
strictions of sale, manufacture and distri- 
bution of alcoholic beverages. Governor 
Brann addressed the meeting at Bangor, 
declaring that the question could be dealt 
with within a week if the legislature did 
not dawdle. 

Pretzels, peanuts, popcorn, potato chips 
and the like, when served in small quanti- 
ties with beer or other beverages are not 
to be classed as food, under a ruling of 
the State Restaurant Board of Oregon, in 
revising the State restaurant code; pre- 
viously this service was forbidden as in 
violation of the marketing code. In re- 
defining what is a restaurant, the board 
excludes beer parlors and establishments 
serving only. beverages or ice cream, re- 
leasing them from the restrictions of the 
marketing agreement. 


@ @ 


PRESSING DOWN UTILITY RATES 
HE MOVEMENT for lower rates for 
electric current for power and light- 
ing, for illuminating and cooking gas, for 
telephone service, and other utilities is 
spreading rapidly from State to State. 
Sometimes the results are effected by 
voluntary concessions of utility operators, 
but more often by ruling of State regu- 
latory agencies. 
Oregon users of the telephone expect 
to save $360,000 annually through reduced 


rates for service. The State Utility Com- 
missioner, C. N. Thomas, has fixed a fair 


BOARD 


value of telephone properties In the State 
at $15,900,000—compared with $24,210,000 
claimed by the operators—and had or- 
dered the adoption of a schedule of rates 
involving approximately an 8 -per cent 
reduction. 

Fifty utility companies in Pennsylvania 
—their names are withheld by the State 
Public Service Commission—have been 
ordered to reduce rates by Nov. 15. Elec- 
tric current, gas and telephone services are 
involved. Where profits of the utilities 
exceed 6 per cent, the reduction has been 
directed except where the operators and 
the State government have cases pending 
in the courts. | 

Residents of the town of Wadsworth in 
Nevada have protested the rates for elec- 
tric current service, and a hearing is in 
progress before the State Public Service 
Commission. The service is operated by 
the Truckee Carson Irrigation District. 
Injustice and discrimination are charged. 


The Public Service Commission of 
Georgia has intervened before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a case in- 
volving intrastate class and commodity 
rates on railroads transiting the State. 
The complaint was filed by the Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Chamber of Commerce, which 
charges discrimination between Jackson- 


J.| ville and Georgia points. 


Impounding of a quarter of the gross 
earnings of the Montana-Dakota Power 
Company at Williston, N. D., pending in- 
vestigation of the reasonableness of its 
rates has been directed by the North Da- 
kota Board of Railroad Commissioners. 
The electric, steam heat and telephone 
properties in Minot, and operated by the 
Northern States Power Company are be- 
ing appraised with a view to fixing rea- 
sonable rates. In Grand Forks, N. D., 
the Railroad Commissioners are consider- 
ing the demand for reduction in rates for 
electric current, gas and steam heat. 


COUNTY REORGANIZATION 


of county govern- 
ment is an issue which will come be- 
fore the people of a number of States at 
the November elections. The prospect is 
surveyed by the executive secretary, Rob- 
ert M. Paige, of the Governmental Re- 
search Association. 

A popular referendum in Michigan pro- 
poses a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing for home rule. The provision would 
make it possible for county citizens to 
draft a county charter eliminating obso- 
lete offices and setting up a form of gov- 
ernment suited to local needs. 


Ohio approved a similar proposal last 
year. Several Ohio counties will elect 
charter commissions this Fall to draft 
the proposed new form of government. 

Consolidation of certain county offices, 
mandatory in some cases and permissive 


in others; vesting of authority by a two- 
thirds vote for the State iegislature to 
change county boundaries, and abolition 
of the fee system in paying public officials 
in counties of 20,000 or more population 
are proposals subinitted ot the voters in 
Texas. Last year, Texas approved a con- 
stitutional amendment allowing large 


counties to frame and adopt their own | 


charters. 

Voters in Milwaukee, Wis., are to de- 
cide whether each city assembly district 
Shall elect a representative on both the 
county board and the city council. 
city council is now composed of 27 alder- 
men from the 27 wards; the municipality 


is represented on the county board by 16) 


supervisors from as many assembly dis- 
tricts. Views of the electorate are asked 
also on the question of consolidating mu- 
nicipal services and governments. 

An amendment to the county charter 
to enable any one of its towns and cities 
to contract with the county for municipal 
fire, police and other services will be voted 
on in Los Angeles county, California. The 
county reduced ‘its townships from 46 to 
24, by a vote taken last year. 

* * 


DEFECTIVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


repairs and improvements 
are required for 85 per cent of the 
school buildings in Illinois to put them in 
reasonable condition for student use. 
School boards are urged by the State 
Health Director, Dr. Frank J. Jirka, to 
take advantage of financing facilities pro- 
vided by the National Housing Act. 
Sanitary, safety and lighting conditions 
were found defective in all but six of 41 
school buildings inspected. Defective fur- 
naces were found that are fire hazards. 
x** 


STATES’ CARE FOR AGED 


tramps and beggars, 

criminals now doing time, and aliens 
are not eligible to participate in the ben- 
efits of the old age pension law of Penn- 
sylvania. Instructions to field workers in 
accepting applications for assistance un- 
der the law have been sent out by the 
division of old age assistance of the State 
welfare department. 

Care is urged in having applications 
made out. Penciled applications will not 
be considered, but the application may be 
filled out by another and signed with sig- 
nature or mark of th eapplicant. 

Needy aged persons in Ohio to the 
number of 120,000 have applied for relief 
under the State old age pension law. 
Pensions have already been awarded to 
57,000 and it is anticipated that 13,000 will 
be added to the pension rolls this month. 

Iowa is having trouble in determining 
how its old age pension law is to be fi- 
nanced. The lower State court recently 


The | 


Our Convicts Score 


On Their Jailers 


Another 1,536 prisoners escaped last 
year from Federal and State prisons and 
reformatories. 

And thereby the convicts boosted their 
‘score slightly in the perennial contest 
with “the law” that seeks to keep them 
‘locked up, for there were just 30 more 
escapes than in 1932. The escapes, how- 


ever, were only a trifle more than one per 
cent of the total number of prisoners, so 
it’s still a 100-to-1 chance that, if you are 
sentenced on a serious charge, you will 
stay locked up until your term is over. 

Moreover, 1,259 escaped prisoners were 
recaptured in the year, leaving a net 
number, still free, below 300. So the 
chances of escaping and remaining free 
are far less than the number of escapes 
alone might indicate. 

Those figures are presented by the Bu- 
reau of the Census in its annual check- 
up of Federal and State prison populae- 
tion, and the changes in it, during the 
year. The tabulations were made public 
Oct. 19. 

Genevally speaking, the figures show 
that our criminal population held pretty 
eo to its customs last year, voth in 
the number that went to prison and in 
the crimes they selected to commit. There 
were 136,947 prisoners as of Dec. 31, 
1933, little different from the total of 
137,183 a year earlier—and, as usual, 
the newcomers had specialized heavily in 
burglary and larceny. Of all the 62,801 
prisoners received from the courts in the 
year, more than 28,000, or practically 45 
per cent, were sentenced for burglary or 
larceny, besides 7,815 more who committed 
the similar crime of robbery. 

There was just one outstanding change 
in law violations, and it was obviously an 
effect of prohibition repeal. The number 
sentenced , violation of liquor laws 
‘dropped from 6,377 in 1932 to 3,475 in 1933, 
'It had been 7,810 in 1931, and 7,864 in 1930. 
| The country appears to have been 
somewhat more law-abiding last year 
in the preceding year. For 
'United States as a whole, excepting less 
‘than half a dozen States that failed to 
‘report, the number of prisoners received 
from courts last year was 74.1 per 100,000 
of population 15 years old or over, com- 
pared to 81.1 in 1932. 


ruled that expenses incurred by a county 
old age assistance board could not be met 
from the county general fund but must 
be paid from the $1 head tax collections. 
The office of the State attorney general 
will carry the issue to the State Supreme 
Court. 


MOY, 
French fine 


baggage. Ask your local travel agent. 
Nov. 10, nd de France; Nov. 17, Champlain. 
F. H. MURPHY, General Agent 
924 Fifteenth Street, N. W. Telephone Met. 1440 


MONDAY WEDNESDAY SATURDAY 


ROSA NINO GRETE 
PONSELLE MARTINI STUECKCOLD 


ROSTELANETZ ORCHESTRA AND CHORUS 
9 P. M. (E. s. T.) —COLUMBIA NETWORK 


The Chesterfields you’re 
smoking now are just like 
they were last year or any 
other year—because we al- 
ways buy the right tobaccos 
—uniformly ripe and mild. 
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in the 


Capital 


Notebook 


BRISK weather that gave the zin- 
nias the sneezes and Indian 
Summer that thawed them out 
again marked a week no more va- 
ried atmospherically than in other 
respects. Particularly did the flick 
of Indian Summer vary things for 
workers on the Washington Monu- 
ment repair job. 

To the ordinary discomfort of bai- 
ancing on a scaffold 500 feet high 
was added that which sent up the 
local sale of lotions. With starlings 
in the Dome and wasps in the Mon- 
ument, the Capital is getting rather 
closer to Nature and vice versa than 
seems absolutely 


* 
wrt to do about the vitamin was 
the message brought to town by 
the American Dietetic Association, 
which between sessions did plenty 
about it. There were luncheons fe- 
turing consomme with whipped 
cream, potato croquettes, hot bis- 
cuit, hot sponge cake; and an “af- 
filiation dinner” at which the diet 
experts affiliated with candied 
sweets and ~w er: pudding: 
x * 
RMERLY a aie man, Dr. 
Ernest H. Gruening, first Direc- 


tor of the new Division of Territories . 


and Island Possessions, is accus- 
tomed to doing things without de- 
lay. Somebody commented ‘last 
week on the speed with which red 
tape was cut and relief started 
Northward when word came of the 
fire that destroyed, Nome, Alaska. 


“We weren't going to fiddle,” re-. 


plied Dr. Gruening, “while Nome 
burned.” 

I" WAS the World War, by the way, 

which indirectly made Dr. Gruen- 
ing an expert on Latin America. 
Training at camp for the war to end 
war, he began to wonder why friend- 
ship could not replace suspicion in 
the relations between Latin Amer- 
ica and Uncle Sam. An intensive 
tour of Latin America convinced 


‘him that it could; his resultant 


the conference of Hadassah, 


book is regarded as an authorita- 
tive work. Incidentally, the thor- 
ough knowledge of Spanish acquired 
during his research will stand him 
in good stead on the trip he is to 
make soon to Puerto Rico. 

qt WAS with a pleasant dash that 

the First Lady announced at the 
press conference her intention of 
camaigning for her friend, Mrs. Dan 
O’Day, who is running for Congress- 
man-at-Large, from New York State. 
In an eye-arresting and very be- 
coming tile-red gown, Mrs. Roose- 
velt told quietly but with sparkling 
eyes of her decision; admitting 
meanwhile that it was a decision 
“unusual” for anyone connected 
with the White House. : 

For years Mrs. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
O’Day have been associated in New 
York welfare activities, Mrs. Roose- 
velt working under Mrs. O’Day’s di- 
rection. In thirteen years there 
has been no dispute and no jeal- 
ousy; because, as the First Lady ex- 
plained, women interested in get- 
ting things done don’t resent by 
whom they’re done, so long as they 
are done. 

The vast majority of women who 
have gone into politics, the. First 
Lady believes, have done so because 
they realized that they must get at 
the root of things that are only 
alleviated by charity. 

WALKING through the front hall 

of the White House these days 
—an excursion temporarily to tour- 
ists—is like trying to walk through 
a 5:30 crowd at Grand Central Sia- 
tion. Now that the Executive Of- 
fices are transferred to the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the throng ‘of news- 
paper men who must watch incom- 
ers and outgoers is ranged in a line 
of chairs along the East wall. 

Screens close off part of the rear 
of the hallway with the clattering 
typewriters beyond and when some 
delegation arrives to be greeted the 
comparatively small space that re- 
mains is jammed. In this throng, 
the tall, dignified, colored doormen 
in their sober livery are an incon- 
gruous note, like a silk hat in the 
subway. 

* 

ENEATH trees that were turning 

bronze and yellow in the misty 
sunlight scuttled the absentee vo- 
ters. They were bound, Republi- 
licans and Democrats alike, for the 
“absentee voters’ information bu- 
reaus” established by both parties 
in a downtown hotel. Eager to vote 
in their home States at the Novem- 
ber 6 elections, these lingerers in 
Washington are being given every 
encouragement and facility. 

The Democratic National Com- 
mittee bureau pays even for post- 
age stamps. The League of Repub- 
lican Women, in a room just around 
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Was an Originator of, 


Chambers of 


Commerce 


F YOU want to know all about 
John H. Fahey, Chairman of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Federal Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation, member of the Execu- 
tive Council, and member of the 
Federal Emergency Council and 
chairman of the Federal Savings 
and Loan Corporation, don’t ask 
John H. Fahey. 

Before you win to his samctum in 
the new Post Office Department 
Building, if you are lucky enough to 
get your name squeezed in between 
the appointments on his crowded 
agenda, you are likely to be told a 
little story to guide your conduct. 
It is an alleged description of the 
ideal business interview as Mr. Fahey 
sees it, namely and to wit: Four 
and one-half minutes of business 
and thirty seconds for hail and fare- 
well. And even this brief period is 


America, whose exhibits included 
not only products from Palestine 
but photographs illustrating the ag- 
riculture, child care and other work 
carried on there by Hadassah. 
Two highlights marked this con- 
ference of philanthropic Jewish 
women from all over the United 
States. One was the radio sound of 
voices in a religious service far 
away in Palestine, which made the 


velt, who wore white with a long 
white cloak, and made the audience 
cheer. 
MBS. Margaret Wintringham, one 
of the first two women elected 
to the British House of Commons— 


the corner, does not charge for no- | 


tary-public service. 

“But do you mean I have to pay 
all those back poll taxes just to vote 
once this year!” exclaimed a woman 
at the Democratic inquiry desk. 


x * 

FASCINATING, heavy silver brace- 

lets like beautiful handcuffs 
Studded with amethysts; clanking 
coins stamped with letters that look 
geometric; raised maps marked 
with memorable names—Dead Sea. 
Galilee, Jericho, Hebron. It was 


Women’s Zionist Organization of 


the other was Lady Astor—said on 
her recent visit to Washington that 
as a present member of the County 
Council for Lincolnshire it seemed 
she was closely connected with Vir- 


ginia, Lady Astor’s birthplace. 


the ‘| the way, many of the Pilgrims came 


“John Smith ran away from the 
boys’ grammar school in my town 
of Louth to be a sea captain and 
to help settle Virginia,” she ex- 
plained. 

“Sir Robert Baden-Powell, founder 
of the Boy Scouts, recently pre- 
sented to the school a bust which 
he sculptured himself of Captain 
John Smith, his direct ancestor. 

“Alfred Tennyson also went to 
our boys’ grammar school. And, by 


' from my. district. 


likely to be evaded if it should by 
any chance leak out that you want 
Mr. Fahey to talk about himself. 

However, if and when you do 
achieve his presence you are im- 
mediately won by the charm of a 
pair of twinkling eyes, gazing out 
of the face adorned with a discreet 
white Van Dyke that might well fit 
the physiognomy of the most digni- 
fied and suave of foreign premiers. 
The contrast surprises you. You are 
at once charmed by the easy flow of 
speech, the soft and ingratiating 
voice, and the rippling sense of 
humor to be expected in any how- 
ever-so-far-removed son of Erin. 

And if watchful secretaries are 
generous you may find your five 
minutes stretch to fifty, but—and 
there is a but—when you emerge 
you will discover that while you 
may have heard an adventurous 
and capitivating story of tariff and 
taxation, slum clearance as it is 
practiced in half a dozen countries, 
foreign trade and business practice, 
and all sorts of governmental activ- 
ities that touch the people, you will 
have learned very little of the man 
himself. And that’s part of the plot, 
for he’s one of the few men who 
preach modesty and practice it to 
a fare-ye-well. 


Has Had Interests 


audience weep. The other was a . 
speech by Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- , 


-- 


‘In Varied Businesses 

There are a number of interest- 
ing contrasts in the career of this 
co-founder of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the corporate soul of Ameri- 
can business, who has himself been 
one of the severest critics of busi- 
ness. He believes that a man’s ed- 
ucation should be a perpetual ad- 
venture. 
is listed as his alma mater, many a 
college graduate has listened as- 
tounded at the mass of information 
on many subjects that is at his 
tongue’s end. 

He was graduated from grammar 
and high school in Manchester, 
N. H., in the last quarter of the last 
century, and the only event of rec- 
ord which casts its shadow ahead is 
the fact that he was editor and 
manager of his high school paper. 
He went to work as a reporter on a 
paper he afterwards purchased—the 
Manchester Mirror. Meanwhile he 
had bought and sold the Boston 
Traveler and a syndicate service 
for newspapers, had been New 
England superintendent of the As- 
sociated Press, and purchased the 
Worcester Post; and found fiftee 
years in which to conduct an in- 
vestment house in Boston and oper- 
ate a shipyard in Florida. 

But his avocations have been 
quite as interesting as his vocations, 
and by his own standard more prof- 


And while no university | 


At 


JOHN H. FAHEY—HEAD OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN SYST EM 


itable spiritually if not financially, | 
for he believes that one gets from 
any activity what one puts into it. 
And he has put a_ tremendous 
amount of time, energy, and effort 
into these non-commercial activi- 
ties. 


Joined With Group 


To Protect Taxpayer 

It was in Boston, he says, when 
his first keen interest in civic af- 
fairs was aroused. He was a “baody 
member,” as he describes it, of thai 
famous group of men who gathered 
together for the good of the State 
in a loosely-formed organization 
known as the Public Franchise 
League. Among them were. the 
present Supreme Court Justice 
Brandeis, Norman Prince, Edward 
Filene, and others, and, acting as 
secretary, the young and serious 
college graduate, Joseph Eastman, 
now Coordinator of Transportation 
for the New Deal. This group hadi 
but one purpose: To see that the 
taxpayer got a square deal from the 
transportation companies and later 


the other public utilities to which | 


they awarded public franchise. 

It was a body which spent its 
time and money—money that came 
from the pockets of its members— 
in research and study. It was non- 
partisan. - It tried to hear both sides 
and all sides of every question. And 
it provided Mr. Fahey, along with 
the rest, with what he says was “a 
liberal education” in public admin- 
istration. 

Early, Mr. 
handling questions of organization 
and his reputation for being able 
to see both sides of a question were 
recognized, and when the Associated 
Press faced a bitter disagreement 
among its member papers he was 
made chairman of the board which 
ironed out the difficulties. He had 
been an executive in the organiza- 
tion and he had been a publisher, 
too. The recommendations of his 
board were largely the basis for re- 
vision of the by-laws of the press 
association. 


Was Leader in Forming 


Chambers of Commerce 


By 1905 he was deep in another 
avocational venture that from pro- 
vincial beginnings was finally to 
take him into an international arena. 
As one of a group of Boston busi- 
ness men who realized the utter 
lack of cohesion in their important 
Stratum of the country’s economic 
life, he set about to correct the 
trouble. The city had half a dozen 


| OF more groups attempting in a fu- 


tile and disjointed manner to speak 
for business. These men set about 
to bring them together. The result 


Fahey’s aptitude in 


. Boston venture 


was the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, a compact, united, and ef- 
ficient group. 

It was only a step then to do for 
the country what had been done 
for the cities. The National Gov- 
ernment recognized the need, and 
an unsuccessful effort was made 
under Theodore Roosevelt to bring 
this about. Finally President Taft 
called a conference of all represent- 
ative groups to Washington. Be- 
cause of Mr. Fahey’s success in the 
he was chosen 
chairman, and under his guidance 
the foundation was laid for the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce of today. 

This was not an easy task, for 
there was still much sectional feel- 
ing, and it was necessary to include 
on the organizing committee repre- 
sentatives from every State in the 
Union, besides members chosen ait 
large. But Mr. Fahey managed this 
unwieldy group and brought order 
and unity out of chaos. 


Machinery for Business 
To Vote Its Opinions 


When Mr. Fahey and his fellows 
had the plans for their new temple 
of business all plotted and planned, 
they found that all they needed was 
money. And so they went and got 
it—a mere matter of a hundred 
thousand a year—which was natu- 
rally another feather of no mean 
texture for the cap of this ener- 
getic and perpetual chairman of the 
organizers. 

But what Mr. Fahey was more in- 
terested in than material achieve- 


ment, perhaps, was the philosophy | 


of the whole movement. With his 


leadership a democratic body had | 
been created, and the time was at | 
hand when business men could ex- | 


press themselves by means of the 
Same machinery used by the voter 
in a republic. The referendum was 
established; and when the United 
States Chamber of Commerce spoke 


the public knew that a representa- | 


tive viewpoint was being expressed. 


The war was two years off; efforts — 


already begun to do in the interna- 
tional field what had been done at 
home, were soon interrupted, but 
when peace came Mr. Fahey, who 
had served as president of: the 
United States Chamber and was 


still active in its functions, bent his © 


' energy toward restoring world trade 


and was instrumental in the calling 
of the International Trade Confer- 
ence, which was held in Atlantic 
City. 

Once more he was called upon to 
act as chairman of the re-organiz- 
ing committee. He has since been a 


Varied Business Experiences Equipped Him For His Post 


— 


Gained Wide Note as 


Publisher in New 


England 


member of the International Coun- 
cil created at the Paris meeting of 
1920. 


Meanwhile he had been made a 
member of the American High Com- 
mission, whose purpose was to bring 
about closer trade relations with 
South America. In 1917 he had 


. Signed, on behalf of the business or- 


ganizations of the United States, 
the first international contract for 
the settlement of commercial dis- 
putes by arbitration. 


By this time his almost yearly 
visits to Europe had made him an 
international figure. Three foreign 
governments had decorated him for 


_ his services. 


It would be impossible in this 
space to follow the ramifications of 
this man’s thought and interest. He 
was one of the first to realize the 


significance of Europe’s efforts . to | 


improve the living conditions of its 
people. Quite on‘ his own initiative, 
he went to Breland when Britain 
was trying to solve the housing 
question for the Irish tenants, fol- 
lowing the breaking up of the large 
estates into small ‘arms. 


Later he watched England’s great 
cities, Liverpool and London, strug- 
gle with the slum problem. 


He saw the remarkable accom- 
plishments of German cities with 
their model tenements. He visited 
the little workmen's colonies built 
by the great German industrial 
firms, which saw the value, not only 
in health and happiness, but in 
pounds, marks and francs, of giv- 
ing a working man a garden as well 
as kitchen. He helped preach that 
evangel to American businessmen, 
and warned them that despite the 
rapid strides which had taken them 
ahead of their foreign competitors 


in many fields, there was still much - 


to learn from across the water. 
And now while he directs one 
agency—the Home Loan Bank— 
founded by the previous adminis- 
tration—and two others, born of the 


New Deal, each pointed toward the 


preservation of the American home, 
he is perhaps discharging a task 
nearer his heart than any he has 
undertaken. For it, indirectly, repre- 
sents his hobby, which, as his best 
friends will tell you and even his 
enthusiastic golfing partners will 
admit is, after all, people. And 
what he is doing potentially affecis 
some eight million of them. 


— 


Lots of Holidays; 
None “National,” 
Truly Speaking 
Even Those Generally Ob- 
served, Such as Armistice 


Day, Are Dependent Upon 
State Sanction 


“A national holiday” is a popular rather 
than an accurate designation of days set 
aside for commemorative observance 
throughout the Nation. 


No national holiday has been estab- 
lished either by the Constitution or by 
Act of Congress. Observance of selected 
days is sometimes proposed by Presidential 
proclamation; but general observance, 
even in the case of Thanksgiving Day, is 
affected by compliance of the State gov- 
ernments. 


President Roosevelt has just issued a 
proclamation tor the observance of Armis- 
tice Day on Nov. 11, carrying out a Con- 
gress resolution. That proclamation is re- 
stricted to directing that the flag of the 
United States be displayed on all public 
buildings and to extending an invitation 
to the people of the United States to ob- 
serve the day “with appropriate cere- 
monies in schools and churches or other 
suitable places.” 

What is a holiday? A contraction of 
holy day, it was formerly a designation 
applied to days on which church festivals 
were celebrated. It has come to have a 
wider significance. 

“A day of exemption from labor or 
work,” is a dictionary definition. “A day 
of amusement or recreation; a festival 
day; hence a time or period of recreation 
or exemption from work.” In legal par- 
lance, a holiday is a day fixed by law for 
suspension of business in whole or part. 

Congress Fixed Election Day 

General Election Day—the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November every 
fourth year—was fixed, it is true, by Act 
of Congress in 1845 as the day on which 
Presidential electors were to be chosen at 
the polls by voters in the various States; 
but the State confirmed the designation 
by legislative acts. That. day in every 
year has furthermore become widely an 
occasion when State elections are held. 
Of course the District of Columbia does 
not observe Election Day as its residents 
do not have the franchise. 

Labor Day Set Aside 
Labor Day—the first Monday in Sep- 
tember—has the nearest legal claim to be- 
ing an annual national holiday. It was 
made a “public holiday” with pay for all 
per diem employes of the Federal Gov- 


ernment in 1894 by Act of Congress. Labor 
Day is a public holiday everywhere under 
the American flag except in the Philip- 
pines, which has a similar holiday on an- 
other date. State and territorial and in- 
sular legislatures have made it so by law. 

By an earlier law, adopted by Congress 
in 1885 and amended in 1887, it was pro- 
vided that per diem employes of the Gov- 
ernment should enjoy a holiday with pay 
on Christmas, New Year's, Washington's 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Independence 
Day and Thanksgiving Day. The Act of 
June 28, 1894, which designates “Labor's 
holiday” as a holiday with pay for Fed- 
eral workers, cloaked all the holidays men- 
tioned in the earlier legislation for sim- 
ilar observance, 


Navy Day 

Navy Day has been observed since 1922 
by Presidential proclamation on Oct. 27— 
the birthday of President Theodore Roose- 
celt; its purpose is to educate the people 
in Navy policy. It is anticipated that Pres- 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt will proclaim 
its observance, as he recently did for Co- 
lumbus Day on the anniversary, Oct. 12, 
of the discovery of America. 

Both Columbus Day and Armistice Day 
are observed by so many States that they 
are recognized as general holidays. Lin- 
coln’s birthday on Feb. 12 is another day 
of general observance, except in the South. 

May 30 is observed as Memorial Day in 
honor of Civil War heroes, except in the 
Southern States; the South, however, has 
its Decoration Day on other dates but of 
‘similar significance. There is the great 

national holiday—Independence Day—on 
| July 4, observed wherever the American 
flag flies or Americans gather together. 

Of the church holidays, only Good Fri- 
day has any considerable observance in 
the United States; nine States make it a 
holiday, as do Hawaii and the Philippines. 
Christmas is not classified as a church 
holiday, but its observance is nation-wide. 

There is one holiday peculiar to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, although it occurs only 
once in four years. That is Inauguration 
Day, when a President takes office or 
enters upon a new term, and is’ marked 
by parade and other festivities. 

Sectional Holidays 


There are some sectional holidays. Lou- 
isiana celebrates Jan. 8 in commemora- 
tion of the Battle of New Orleans. The 
| Landing of Oglethorpe in 1733 is observed 
in Georgia on Feb. 12. April 19 is Pa- 
_triots Day in Maine and Massachusetts. 

Independence Day in Texas is March 
1. Alaska has a Seward Day—in com- 
_/memoration of the Secretary of State who 
effected the purchase from Russia—on 
‘March 30. 

North Carolina observes the date of the 
| passage Of the Halifax Independence Reso- 
_lutions on April 12 and, on May 20, of 
the signing of the Mechlenburg Declara- 
| tion of Independence. The Battle of Ben- 
| nington is commemorated on Aug. 16 in 
Vermont. Lafayette Day is observed on 
Sept. 6 in New York and 10 other States. 
| Maryland observes Maryland Day on 
March 25. Pennsylvania observes Penn- 
Sylvania Day on March 4. Colorado ob- 
serves Colorado Day on Aug. 1. Missouri 
observes Missouri Day in the schools on 
Ost. i. 

_ Admission Day is observed in Arizona 
on Feb. 14, in California on Sept. 9, and 
in Nevada on Oct. 31. 

The birthday of Thomas Jefferson is 
commemorated in Alabama on April 13. 
The birthday of Jefferson Davis, on June 
3, is remembered in nine Southern States. 
Ten Southern States commemorate the 
birthday of General Robert E. Lee on Jan. 
19. Tennessee remembers a favorite son, 
General Bedford Forrest. on July 13. 
South Carolina recalls the memory of 
President Woodrow Wilson on Dec. 28. 

Pioneer Day is on June 15 in Idaho, on 
| July 24 in Utah. Defenders’ Day in Mary- 
‘land is observed Sept. 12. The Battle of 
San Jacinto is observed in Texas on 
April 21). 

Then there is Arbor Day. This Spring 
festival is observed at various dates in 
every State of the Union and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There are Mardi Gras festivals in three 
States—Louisiana. Florida and Alabama— 
‘held on Shrove Tuesday, a modern gur- 
vival of holy days. The Festival of the 
Roses is observed in Los Angeles annu- 
ally. Carnival days gre celebrated yearly 
in many communities. 
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Pace 


DEAL LABOR LAWS AND 


as are employers in making a contract! tention that it constituted a regulation 


Survey of Decisions on Collective 
Bargaining, Discrimination, Reg- 
ulation of Hours and Wages 


\ it the labor provisions of the National Industrial Recovery Act be de- 

clared constitutional or unconstitutional when and if they come up for 
review before the Supreme Court of the United States? This question is being 
asked anxiously by both labor and employers. 


Sure to be scanned for indications of the Court’s probable attitude will be | 


igest of 
its past decisions that appear to have a bearing on the question. Ad 

these case is presented below. The labor provisions of the Recovery Act are 
embodied in Section 7a, which states+ 


that there must be written into every! pension, on the part of Congress, that, 
code of fair competition the following 


of purchase thereof.” 


such statement declared: 
INEQUALITIES OF FORTUNE 


“No doubt, wherever the right of pri- 
vate property exists, there must and will 
be inequalities of fortune; and thus it 
naturally happens that parties nego- 
tiating about a contract are not equaily 


unhampered by circumstances. This ap- 
plies to all contracts, and not merely to 
that between employer and employe. * * * 

“Since it is seif-evident that, unless 
all things are neld in common, some 
persons must have more property than 
others, it is from the nature of things 
impossible to hold freedom of contract 
and the right of private property with- 


The Supreme Court in discussing | “employes may work overtime not to! females in mechanical establishments, 


the constitutionality of an Oregon 
statute prohibiting the employment ot 


of wages by reason of a proviso that 


exceed three hours in any one day.| factories and laundries more than 10 
conditioned that payment to be made: hours in any one day. This has been 
for said overtime at the rate of time followed by similar decisions sustain- 
and one-half of the regular wage.” ing: 

The Court rejected the contention; A Massachusetts statute forbidding 
that it was a “wage law, not a health’ the employment of women or children 
regulation.” In accordance with the for more than 10 hours in any on? 


State supreme court's construction of! 


clauses: 

“1, Employes shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
chosiong, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representatives | 
or in self-organization or in other con- 
certed activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection. 

“2, No employe and no one seeking 
employment shall be required as a 
condition of employment to join any 
company union or to refrain from 
joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choos- 
ing. 

3, Employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of lator, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed 
by the President.” | 

As these provisions indicate, at issue 
are the following chief points: 

The right of labor to bargain col- | 
lectively. 


or impair the freedom of commerce 


- anteed by that. amendment. Such liberty 


if it did not show more consideration 
for members of labor organizations 
than for wage earners who were not 
members of such organizations, mem- 
bers of labor organizations would, by 
illegal or violent measures, interrupt 


out at the same time recognizing as 
legitimate those inequalities of fortune 
that are the necessary result of the ex- 
ercise of those rights. But the 14th | 
Amendment, in aeclaring that a State 

shall not ‘deprive any person of life. 

liberty, or property without due process | 
of law,’ gives to each of these an equal | 
sanction; it recognizes ‘liberty’ and | 
‘property’ as coexistent human rights, 

and debars the States from any unwar- | 
ranted interference with either.” 


among the States.” 

The Court stated that it could not 
indulge in any such _ conjectures 
“without imputing to Congress the 
purpose to accord to one class of wage-| 3 Hitchman Coal case (245 U.S. 229). 


earners privileges withheld ftom | {py this case also, decided in 1917, free-, 
another class of wage-earners, €N-| qom of contract on the part of em- 


gaged, it may be, in the same kind of| nioyers was emphasized. The Court. 
labor and serving the same employer.” | held that a coal company whose em- 


EMPLOYERS’ RIGHTS IMPAIRED ployes had agreed with the company. 


; that they would not join a union dur. 
In refusing to sustain the statute on ing their employment was entitled to 
the second of the two onary 


men-| an injunction restraining a _ trade 
tioned, namely that it violated 


the due union from interfering with the rela- 
process clause of the Constitution, the | 


tions between the company and its 
constitutional rights accorded employ- | company’s plant. 


The union sought: 
ers by that clause. The Court said: | : 


to justify its action on the ground: 

“In our opinion, that section, * * * is that only by the unionization of the 
an invasion of the personal liberty, as | plant would the employes be afforded. 
well as of the right of property, guar- | effective collective bargaining. 


In rejecting 


— 


and right embrace the right to make the contention the 


The right of the Government to for- | 
bid discrimination toward employes 
on account of affiliation with labor | 
unions. 


contracts for the purchase of the labor 


bor; 
The right of the Government to fix fendant (employer) to prescribe the 
hours of labor. _ terms upon which the services of Cop- 
The right of the Government to fix page ‘employe) would be accepted, and 
minimum wages. 
Decisions of the Supreme Court de- 
scribed below are classified according 
to their bearings on these four issues. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Take first the right of collective 
bargaining: 

Most frequently cited as a judicial 
sanction for the practice is the case of 
Texas & New Orleans Railroad Com- 
pany v. Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks et al. (281 U. S. 548). 
The court stated that “the legality of 
collective action on.the part of em- 
ployes in order to safeguard their | 
proper interests is not to be disputed.; land.” 

It has long been recognized that em-, 2. Coppage v. Kansas. In this case 
ployes are entitled to organize for the (236 U. S. 1), the Court in 1915 held| 
purpose of securing the redress of that a statute of Kansas somewhat) 
grievances and to promote agreements | similar to Section 10 of the Erdman 


with employers relating to rates of Act, which was held: unconstitutional 
pay and conditions of work.” 


functions of government—at least, in 
the absence of contract between the 
parties—to compel any person, in the 
course of his business and against his 
will, to accept or retain the personal 
services of another, or to compel any 


sonal services for another. * * * 
“In all such particulars the employer 


and any legislation that disturbs that 
equality is an arbitrary interference 
with the liberty of contract which no 


Act of 1926 which created the Rail- clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
road Labor Board for the arbitration The statute provided: 
of disputes between railroads and “That it shall be unlawful for any 
their employes. individual or member of any firm, or an 
The particular issue in the case agent, officer, or employe of any com- 
was whether the railroad company Pa4ny or corporation, to coerce, require, 
had violated a provision that “repre- = 
sentatives, for the purpose of this Act, | | Bens 
shall be designated by the respective | Or 


; or remain a member of any labor or- 
parties *-* * without interference, in- ganization or association, as a condi- 
fluence, or coercion, exercised by either tion of such person or persons secur- 


party over the self-organization or ing employment, or continuing in the 
designation of representatives by the employment: of such individual, firm, or 
ether.” The court sustained the valid-| ©rporation. 

e statute differs from Section 7(a) | 
of the Recovery Act in that the ob- . The two cases differ in that the 


of others, and equally the right to make | 
contracts for the sale of one’s own la- | 
It was the right of the de- | 


_ it was the right of Coppage to become | 
or not, as he chose, an employe of the © 
railroad company upon the terms-of- | 
fered to him. * * * it is not within the | 


person, against his will, to perform per- | 


and the employe have equality of right, | 


government can legally justify in a free 


: Court said: 


“That the plaintiff ‘employer) was 
acting within its lawful rights in em- 
ploying its men only upon terms of 
continuing nonmembership in the United 
| Mine Workers of America is not open 
| to question. * ° ° 

“Whatever may be the advantage ot 
‘collective bargaining,’ it is not bar- 
| gaining at all, in any sense, unless it is 

voluntry on both sides. The same lb- 
| erty which enables men to form unions, 
| and through the union to enter into 
agreements with employers willing to 
| agree, entitles other men to remain in- 
| dependent of the union and other em- 
| ployers to agree. with them to employ 
_ ho man who owes any allegiance or ob- 
| ligation to the union. * * * 

“This court repeatedly has held that 
the employer is as free to make non- 
membership in a union a condition of 
employment, as the working man is free 
' to join the union, and this is a part 
of the constitutional rights of personal 


i 


'the proviso as providing for a pen- 
‘'alty for employment of workers three 
,hours overtime, the Supreme Court 
‘held that the statute was an hours 
|of-service law and that it was not, aw 


claimed by the employer, a wage law - 


‘which deprived him of property with- 
out due process of law in violation 3i 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Not decided was the question 
whether the statute, if it had con- 
stituted a regulation of wages, would 
have been valid. 


HOUR REGULATIONS FOR HEALTH 


3. Holden v. Holden (169 U.S. 336). 
In this case the court in 1898 upheld 
the constitutionality of the statute 
limiting the hours of employment in 
underground mines. In rejecting the 


contention that the restriction was in) 


violation of the rights of employers 
and employes under the Fourteenth 
Amendment because of the impair- 
ment of their right of contract, the 
Court said: 


“We have no disposition to criticise 
the many authorities which hold that 
State statutes restricting the hours of 
labor are unconstitutional. 
cient to say of them, that they have no 
application to cases where the legisla- 
ture had adjudged that a limitation is 
necessary for the preservation of the 
health of employes, and there are rea- 
sonable grounds for believing that such 
determination is supported by the facts. 
The question in each case is whether 
the legislature’ has adopted the statute 
in exercise of a reasonable discretion, 
or whether its action be a mere excuse 
for an unjust discrimination, or the op- 
pression, or spoilation of a particiiar 
class.” 


LABOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 

Statutes prescribing the maximum 
hours of labor for women and children 
have been sustained on the same 


theory, namely, that the statutes are 
justified as health and safety regula- 


tions. 


A decision of the Court in Muller v. 


Oregon (208 U.S. 412) in 1908, upheld 


hours in any one day or more than 


It is suffi- | 


day or more than 56 hours in a week 
(Riley v. Massachusetts, 232 U.S. 671); 
an Ohio statute forbidding the em- 
ployment of women more than :9 


S4 hours in any one week (Hawley v 
Walker, 232 U.S. 718); a California 
statute forbidding the employment of 
women more than eight hours in ary 
one day or more than 48 hours in any 
one week (Miller v. Wilson, 236 U.S. 
373); and an Arizona statute limiting | 
the hours of labor by women to eight 


‘hours during any one day (Dominion 
‘Hotel v. Arizona, 249 U.S. 265). 


In the Muller case, the Court’s deci- 
sion in the Lochner case, in which the 
New York statute applicable alike to 
men and women was held unconstit- 
tional as an impairment of the right’ 
of contract, was relied on to support. 
the contention of counsel that the 
Oregon statute regulating the hours 
of labor of women was unconstitu-, 
tional. 

But the Court, without deviating 
from the doctrine of the Lochner case, 
held that the Oregon statute was valid | 
because of the differences between the 
two sexes. Stating that the “physical 
structure” of a woman and “a proper 
discharge of her maternal functions” | 
justified “legislation to protect her) 
from the greed as well as the passion 
of man,” the Court held that the stat-' 
ute was valid as a measure to protect | 


“not merely her own health, but the work is to be done. 


| the human agencies upon which protec- 


THE SUPREME 


Principles Laid Down by Tribunal: 
How Will They Be Applied to 
New Labor Statutes? 


the so-called Hours of Service Act. In; In this case, 1917, the Court upheld 
holding that the statute was a valid the Adamson Act, a Federal statute. 
exercise by Congress of its power | The decision is frequently referred io 
under the commerce clause, and after as a holding 9n the validity of regula- 
emphasizing the fact that the statute tion of hours of employment. This is 
is applicable only to railroad employes a misconception, due to the establish- 
engaged in interstate commerce, the ment in Section 1 of the Act of a 
Court said: Standard eight-hour day for employes 
“The fundamental question here is (of railroads engaged in interstate 
whether a restriction upon the hours of commerce. 
labor of employes who are connected | The Act does not prohibit employes 
with the movement of trains in inter- from working more than eight hours 


state transportation is comprehended |, da m 
within the sphere of authorized ‘egisla- . y but merely fixes a standard day 


‘“for the purpose of reckoning the 
e i oO 
has direct relation to the efficiency of wens point of the decision relates .0 
es. 

tion +o life and property necessarily de- | Substantially the entire opinion is 
pend. * * * And in imposing restric- devoted to the question of the consti- 
tions having reasonable relation to this tutionality of Section 3, which pro- 
end there is no interference with lib- vides that, pending the report of a 
as guaranteed by the | .ommission, as to the operation of the 
standard workday, to be made after 
THE CASE OF PUBLIC WORKS ‘observation for a period of from six 
2. Ellis v. United States (206 U.S/ to nine months, and for a period of 30 
246). This case was based on Federal; days after the making of the report, 
statute limiting the hours of labor un | the compensation of railroad employes 
Federal public works projects to eight | “for a standard eight-hour work day 
hours in any one day. The consti‘u- shall not be reduced below the present 
tionality of the statute was upheld as standard day's wage, and for all nec- 
against the contention that the statute essary time in excess of eight hours 
impaired the right of contractors to such employes shall be paid at a rate 
contract with their employes as to the not less than the pro rata rate for such 

hours of employment. The Court standard eight-hour day.” 
grounded its decision on the right of| Although construing the section as a 
the Government to control the coa- wage-fixing statute, the Court held 
struction of public works and to pre- nevertheless that it was a valid exer- 
scribe the conditions under which the cise of the power of Congress to regu- 


well-being of the race.” WAGE REGULATIONS 
__ The preceding cases relate to regula- provisions of the Recovery Act on 
tion by States of hours of work in which Supreme Court decisions may 
private business. The following two: throw some light is the regulation of 
cases involve regulation by the Fed- wages. 
eral Government on railroads and on The Court has decided four impor- 
public work projects. In both cases tant wage-regulation cases, two in- 
the right of the Government to regu- volving minimum wage laws, one the 
late hours of work was upheld. The Adamson Act, and the other the In- 
cases are: | 
1. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. two of the cases wage regulation was 
v. Interstate Commerce Commission upheld, and in the other two it was 
(221 U.S. 612). In this case, the held unconstitutional. The cases are: 
Court sustained in 1911 the validity of 1. In Wilson v. New (243 U.S. 332). 


dustrial Relations Act of Kansas. In 


late interstate commerce. The fixing 
of wages by agreement between the 
‘railroad and its employes, the Court 
said, “is not subject to be controlled 
or prevented by public authority.” 
But still the Court upheld the regula- 
tion, basing its decision on the tempo- 
rary character of the legislation and 
the emergency which had prompted 
its enactment. 


BASED ON EMERGENCY 
This emergency was a threatened 
state commerce which was threatened, 


strike of railroad employes called 
when the railroad companies and 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 1.] 


— 


, liberty and private property, not to be © 


some proper exercise of the paramount 


taken away by legislation unless through | 


police power.” 


LIMITING HOURS OF LABOR | 


! in the Adair case, was unconstitutional ination on the part of employers., 
The case involved the Railway Labor , because in violation of the due process On the subject of governmental regu- | 


. lation of hours of labor, the trend of, 


So much for cases involving discrim-_ 


| decisions in confusing. The following | 
are among the most important cases: 
1. Lochner v. New York (198 U.S. 45).| 
In this case the Court held in 1905. 
that a New York statute restricting | 
the hours of employment in bakeries 
‘to 60 hours in one week was uncon-| 
_Stitutional in so far as applicable to 
men. The limitation of the hours vi 
employment was held an impairment 
of the freedom of contract guarantee 
by the due process clause of the Con- 
| Stitution. 
| Here, as in other cases involving the 
power of Government to interfere 
with the rights of employers and em- 


ligation to refrain from interference 
and coercion is placed upon the em- 
ployes as well as upon the employer. 
The case did not involve the question 
whether there was any obligation on 
the part of the employer to enter into. 
a collective bargain. Nor did it in- 
volve the right of the employer to 
select and discharge its employes. 
The court merely held that the rail- 
road company had “no constitutional 
right to interfere with the freedom of. 
the employes in making their selec- 
tions” of their representatives. 


RIGHT TO JOIN UNIONS. 


Coming next to decisions that -in- 
volve discrimination against employes 
on grounds of union affiliations, it, 
would appear that such discrimina- | 
tion has been held to be within the, 
rights of employers. The following 
three cases involve this point: 

1. The Adair case (208 U.S. 161). The, 
decision in this case, rendered in 1908, | 
held unconstitutional Section 10 of 
the so-called Erdman Act, which made | 
it a misdemeanor for interstate car- 
riers or their agents to threaten any 
employe with the loss of employment | 
or to discriminate unjustly against’! 
any employe because of his member- | 
ship in any labor organization. | 

Section 10 of this Federal Act (30' 
Stat. at L. 424) was declared uncon-. 
stitutional on the ground (1) that it) 
was not a valid exercise of Federal | 
power under the commerce clause of 
the Constitution and (2) that it was in| 
violation of the due process clause of. 
the Fifth Amendment of the Federal | 
Constitution, which forbids the depriv- | 
ing anyone of his property without 
due process of law. ey 

In refusing to sustain the statute as | 
an exercise of the commerce power of | 
the Government, the court said: 

“Manifestly, any rule prescribed for 
the conduct of interstate commerce, to 
be within the competency of Congress 
under its power to regulate commerce 
among the States, must have some real 
or substantial relation to or connection 
with the commerce regulated. 

“But what possible legal or logical 
connection is there? between an em- 
ployee’s membership in a labor organ- | 
ization and the carrying on of interstate | 
commerce? Such relation to a labor | 
organization cannot have, in itself and 
in the eye of the law, any bearing upon 
the commerce with which the employe 
is connected by his labor and services.’ 

The Court further held that the, 
statute “had its origin in the appre- | 


Adair case involved the constitutional | ployes to enter into a contract of em- 


right of an employer, sustained by the | 
Court, to discharge an employe be-. 


cause of his membership in a trade 


union; while the Coppage case in- 
volved the right of the employer to 
give to an employe the option of sur- 
rendering his membership in a trade | 


union and remaining in the employ- 


ployment, free from regulation, the 
important question was whether the 
Statute was a legitimate exercise oi 
the police power. This conflict be- 
tween the police power and freedom 
of contract was stated in the Lochner 
case as follows: 


“When the State, by its legislature, in 


Let's first see 


business 


THERE are people who believe that if business 
would give up the old fashioned idea of trying to 
make a profit, our troubles would be over. 

What is profit anyway ? How does it fit into the 
American scheme? 


how a business starts. The people 


An unprofitable business benefits no one. Our 
cities, states and national government must collect 
about eight billion dollars each year to keep going. 
Kither this monéy must come out of profits earned 
by business, or national wealth must be confiscated. 

America has been built from profits. Profits built 
our railroads, utilities and industries employing 


ment or of retaining such membership 


impairment of employers’ liberty of 


_ the assumed exercise of its police pow- 
ers, has passed an act which seriously 
limits the right to labor or the right of 
contract in regard to their means of 
livelihood between persons who are sui 
juris (both employer and employe). * * * 
It is a question of which of two powers 
or rights shall prevail—the power of 
the State to legislate or the right of the 
individual to liberiy of person and free- 
dom of contract.” 

The Court held that the New York 
statute was not a valid exercise of the 
police power since the limitation of the 
hours of labor of bakers had no rea- 
sonable relationship 4o their health. 
Safety or morals. An extract from the 
opinion follows: 

“The act is not, within any fair 
meaning of the term, a health law, 
Ce Ee ‘but is an illegal interference with the 
police power. _ Tights of individuals, both employers 

“If freedom of contract is to be pre- and employes, to make contracts re- 
served, the employer must be left at garding labor upon such terms as they 
liberty to decide for himself whether may think best, or which they may 
such membership by the employe is agree upon with the other parties to 
consistent with the satisfactory per- such contgacts. Statutes of the nature — 
formance of the duties of the employ- of that under review, limiting the hours 
ment. * * * in which grown and intelligent men 

“Conceding the full right of the indi- may labor to earn their living, are mere 
vidual to join the union, he has ao in- meddlesome interferences with the 
herent right to do this and still remain fright of the individual.” 


in the employ of one who is unwilling | CONFLICT OF DOCTRINE 


to employ a union man, any more than 

the same individual has a right to join 2. Bunting v. Oregon (243 U.S. 426) 
the union without. the consent of that The doctrine of the Lochner case has 
relation of employer and 

the Supreme Court, but it is difficu!t 

emploge is a voluntary relation, as (to reconcile the opinion with that of 
clearly as is that between the members the Cc ; 

of a labor organization, the employer é Court in the Bunting case in 1917 
has the same inherent right to pre- In the Bunting case the Court up 
scribe the terms upon which he willcon- held an Oregon statute prohibiting th: 
sent to the relationship, and to have employment of persons in mills, fac 
them fairly understood and expressed tories and manufacturing establish 
in advance. ments more than 10 hours in any on 

One aspect of the Court’s decision’ day. The restriction was held a valic 
in the Coppage case is of particular exercise of the police power on thi 
interest at the present time, namely,: theory that it was necessary, in ac- 
that relating to the alleged inequality cordance with the judgment of the 
in collective bargaining as between legislature, “for the preservation cf. 
employes and employers. ‘the health” of the employes. | 

The State court which had sustained, The Court, however, devoted only « 
the statute asserted that it was : small portion of the opinion to the 
matter of common knowledge tha’ question of the validity of the statute 
“employes, as a rule, are not financially 
able to be as independent in makin2| principal attack on the constitutional- 


contracts for the sale of their labor | ity of the statute was based on the con- 


and being dismissed. 

The Court held that there was no 
real distinction in principle. The Kan- 
sas Statute, the Court stated, was an. 


contract under the due process clause | 
of the Constitution. Extracts from the 
Court’s opinion follow: 


“The act, as the construction given to | 
it by the State court shows, is intend- * 
ed to deprive employers of a part of 
their liberty of contract, to the corre- 
sponding advantage of the employed 
and the upbuilding of the labor organ- 
izations. But no attempt is made. or 
could reasonably be made, to sustain 
the purpose to strengthen these volun- 
tary organizations, any more than other 
voluntary associations of persons, as a 
legitimate object for the exercise of the 


as a regulation of hours of service. Tho 


in this country want a great many things. They want 
ease, convenience, health, good food, education, so- 
cial advancement, better homes and cars, radio, travel. 
They want to be attractive and have a good time. 


The idea in starting any business is to satisfy one 
of these universal wants. If the business does that, and 
is well managed, it grows into a profitable enterprise. 
People are employed and receive wages. Because 
dividends are earned, other people are glad to invest 
more of their savings. A community of homes, schools, 
churches and hospitals grows up around and is 
supported by the business. Customers, workers and 
investors all are benefited and none is harmed. 


Now suppose the business fails to earn a profit. In- 
vestors lose their savings. Workers are laid off. Local 
merchants are in trouble because customers cannot 
pay their bills. Mortgages are foreclosed ahd homes 
lost. There comes hunger, unrest, bread lines, sick- 
ness, under-nourished children and increase of crime. 


Remington Rand takes pride in the fact that 
one of its chief functions is to help business 
make a profit. 

Because Remington Rand manufactures a 
complete line of all types of adding and ac- 
counting machines, typewriters, files, record- 
systems and equipment—each de- 
signed to intermember and coordi- 
nate to get record results with the 
greatest accuracy and lowest cost—it 
can accept the full responsibility for 


method. 


Rand man has nothing 
Remingt 


organizing and installing a complete business 
The ‘‘know-how”’ of the Remington Rand 


organization is the result of literally thousands 
of individual experiences. The Remington 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


millions of workers. The incentive of profit created 
the automobiles we ride in, the electric convenience 
of our homes, the safe and dependable commercial air | 
lines which are the marvel of the world. Profit pays 
for the inventive genius which almost daily produces 
better materials and finer products. Profit has paid for 
the research into pure science which has meant so 
much to our health. 


After paying for materials, labor and taxes, the 
average business rarely earns more than six percent 
on the money invested. Many enterprises pay far 
more in taxes than in dividends. In the past year, 
railroads paid $249,602,895 in taxes, or $2.61 taxes 
for each $1 dividend, This slender margin of profit 
is the real difference between sickness and rather 
feeble health. Sturdy business health is essential to 
national well-being and prosperity. 


And so, business has more than a right to make a 
_profit—it has an obligation to make a profit. 


factory result. He can advise without bias be- 
cause he represents this complete line of office 
machines and equipment. His one desire is, 
. ‘‘no sale without a profit to the user’’. 
There is a Remington Rand man within 
reach of your telephone. Call him or write 


Remington Rand Inc. , Buffalo, New 
on Rand 


to sell except a satis- 


York. (Canada: 68 King St., W., 
Toronto). World’s largest manufac- 
turers of systems, machines and 
methods for the office. 
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A Penalty for Auto Sale 
Below Code Price Level 


Selling below prices established by the 
code for the automobile industry has its 
dire consequences. A New York automoe- 
bile broker, who allegedly sold a new autoe- 
mobile for less than the code list price, 
has paid a penalty and has agreed to 
abide by NRA rules in the future. The 
broker, convicted of violating the code by 
a lower New York Court. withdrew his 
appeal from the decision in Special Ses- 
sions court and paid a $500 fine. 


HP Between 
And Burlesque Producers 


Actors and chorus girls who nave dis- 
putes with employers in the burlesque 
theatrical industry may look forward to a 
prompt settlement of their differences, if 
an amendment to the industry's trade: 
agreement proposed by the Code Autvor-! | 
ity is finally approved by the NRA. t 


The proposed amendment would require 
employers to try to arbitrate any disrute. 


Our Farm Policy: 
Relaxing Cotton 
Crop Restriction| | 


BUSINESS 


GOVERNMENT 


A Suey of Federal Activities During the Week 
To Meet New Conditions How _They Altect Businessman 
And to Save 


AND 


Caren Developments as. Affect Both 
within 24 hours if they operate east of : 


and Employers» 
Pittsburgh, and within 48 hours wesc of Sass 


Revision of AAA Program 


A New Way to Finance 


SARE S 
Foreign Markets “QUESTION has President 


Roosevelt and his advisers 


It is: How can 


y— is going to happen to King a bit puzzled. 
Cotton? the volume of 

In the answer the AAA makes to that | 
question may lie the key to the future of 
this “ountry’s farm policy. 

Is there, then, to be a change? The of- 
ficial answer appears to be: Yes. Chester 
Davis, AAA Administrat, gave it when 


industrial pro- 


Congress on the reservation? 
They spent their first year, 
through the NRA and the AAA, 


“such a flare-up followed the an- | 


nouncement by Donald Richberg, 


' who really is running that show, 


duction and the volume of general | 
trade be stepped up in time to keep | 


advocating an end to much price 
control under codes and a return to 
more old-fashioned competition, 
that he has had to give assurance 
that any changes will. be made 
slowly. 


Actors and chorus members, 


in turn,! 


would be pledged not to strike during the! 


arbitration period, and employers would 


A number of events have centered | 
attention recently on a_ shorter 


economists say, is sure to throw out 
the calculations of General John- | 


Administration of Code 


be pledged not to lock out employes dur-, 
ing negotiations. 


Survey of the Tire Trade 
To Aid in Distribution. 


work week in industry. Here are a 
few: 

1. First and foremost, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor begins a 
renewed campaign for the adoption 
of a 30-hour week following a reso- 
lution by its San Francisco conven- 


son about price rise and also the | 


calculations of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor about the full in- 
crease of employment for which they 
hope. 


A unique way of raising the thousands 


of dollars necessary to finance adminis- 
tration of an NRA code is proposed by 
representatives of the men’s clothing in-. 
dustry. 


Through the sale of “Blue Eagle” labels 


at the rate of $5 a thousand, the Code 


| Authority for this industry hopes to raise 


Answers to questionnaires which have 
been sent to dealers and distributors 
‘handling rubber tires and tubes are 


seeking recovery by cutting down on 
production of goods in order to get 
higher prices, Now they have looked 


he said this past week that an emergency 
“did exist,” using the past tense. He ex- | 
plained that it no longer existed in the | 


Two general subjects are getting | 
intense attention by the new Na- 


tion. It is the Federation’s formula 
for increasing employment and 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY GAUGE ; $180,000, the amount which it proposes to 


This doesn’t mean that there | use for the period July 1, 1934, to Dec. 31, 
wouldn’t be some increase in employ- 1934. 


form that led to the plowing under of 10,- | 
000,000 cotton acres and the slaughter of | 
6,000,000 little pigs. 

Also, Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- | 
culture, is saying again that crop reduc- 
tion is not the road to prosperity, that in- | 
creased production and enlarging markets | 
offer the farmer his hope. 

At that point enters cotton. This year, 
the United States is producing about 9,-| 
400.000 bales. The law allowed 10,400.000 
bales. Normal production is above 14,- 
000,000 bales. 


around and have concluded that 
the New Deal has operated some- 
what like a mule on a tread-mill: 
It has stirred up a lot of general 
activity, but has not gone very far 
in producing jobs. 


Labor and the National Industrial 
Conference Board, this past week, 
reported that the volume of indus- 
trial output—which in the end 
means jobs—is back where it was a 
year ago and not so very far from 
where it was in the first three 
months after Mr. Roosevelt toox 
office. 

The evidence has been conclusive 
enough now to bring a change in 
New Deal policy. There is recogni- 
tion that real recovery is going 4 
come, bringing with it a higher 
standard of living for the people, 


264 
BIGGER CROP IN PROSPECT 


Now, in figuring for next year, the AAA | 
is thinking that it might be wise policy | 
to allow farmers to plant enough acres 
to yield 13,000,000 bales under normal | 
growing conditions. 

Why? Because the United States is) 
losing a slice of foreign markets that | 
normally absorb more than 50 per cent of 
the crop. Also because crop restriction is 
bringing better prices for some growers, 
but at the same time is bringing larger 
and larger relief rolls in the rural districts. 

Fewer acres in cultivation mean fewer |* 
tenants, fewer share croppers, more people 
out of work. more families in destitution 
and dependent on the Federal Government 
. for support. Hundreds of thousands are 
so affected by AAA policies in the South. 


THE FOREIGN MARKET 


But what of foreign markets? Does 
the United States need them? The answer 
given for cotton is that more than half 
of each crop in the past has been sold 
abroad, and cotton in good times is a bil- 
lion-dollar crop. 

Now that foreign market, judged by 
the figures,, is dwindling. Sales abroad | 
are running only about 50 per cent as. 
much as a year ago. That means that | 
fewer dollars are coming in. that les: of 
the smaller crop is being sold. It means, 
' too, that foreign growers are getting more 
and more of the world crop. 

What seems to be the trouble? As ex- 
plained by officials, one trouble is the) 
price. American prices are higher than | 
competitive prices. But also another trou- | 
ble is that tariffs and dollar manipula- 
tions have made it harder for foreigners 
to sell goods here so that they “an get. 
dollars with which to buy our cotton 

Does the AAA see an answer to this, 
problem of contracting markets? Not very | 
clearly, it admits. Mr. Wallace is telling | 
the South that it must decide whether to' 
try to adjust itseif to a smaller cotton) 
crop—which means trouble for hundreds | 
of thousands of people who have no other. 
livelihood—or to help bring about tariff. 
changes that will cnable foreigners to get 
the dollars with which to buy cotton. 


* 
A COTTON REFERENDUM 


What is being done to determine the 
South's answer? 

There soon must be held a referendum of 
some sort to determine whether the Bank- ; 
head Act—setting a definite limit to the 
number of bales of cotton that can be)! 
marketed without paying a 50 per Cons | 
tax—shall be continued. It will take a 
two-thirds vote to continue the Act in 
effect. Mr. Wallace thinks that two-' 
thirds of the Southern planters at this | 
time want it continued. 

That raises the question: Who will | 
vote? Will the tenants and the Negro: 
share croppers have a vote? Or oe 
only white land owners vote? Is economic 
democracy to give the ballot to a class | 
that is excluded from voting in the South | 
under political democracy? 

The AAA is wrestling with those , 
tions. Its method of determining senti- | 
ment in the so-calied economic democ- | 
racy in the Soutin is quite certain to be. 
different from its method in the corn-hog 
referendum recentiy completed. The Fed- 
eral Government plans to go slowly in 
seeking to work reforms in Southern SO- | 
cial 


for increasing production. The old 
restriction idea is being dropped. 

In their search for ways to use 
Government powers to help along 
that irftrease in production, officials 
are convinced of two things. They 

1. That there must be more com- 
_ petition so that producers who can 
turn out goods cheaply in order to 
fit their product to the average 
man’s pocketbook, will be permitted 
to. do so without NRA restrictions. 
That goes back to the old problem 
of price control and production con- 
trol under codes. 

2. That there must be new 
schemes projected in the field of 
home building in order to entice the 
public into building as well as re- 
pairing homes. Also the Govern- 
ment will have to use its credit ‘> 
step along this process. 


kkk 
A PUZZLING PROPOSITION 


one of the contradictions that 

_ is causing the New Deal so much 
trouble. 

Almost any official will say pri- 

vately that the thing now holding 


of building trade wages and build- 
ing material costs. A lot of the 
repair work done on the Housing 
Administration loans is done by 
- labor on a wage level far under the 
union scale because unions are 
winking at it. 

But on new jobs the $3,300,000,- 


used to hold up the old wage scale. 
One official publicly admitted that 
the 30 per cent gift made by the 


was really a subsidy to make up the 
difference between actual 
building trade wages and the nomi- 
nal “prevailing” wage. 

Now, however, attention is being 
given to ways of getting down the 
costs and breaking that depression. 


cept much lower wages on a work- 
guarantee basis. 
$1.50 an hour for. skilled work, 
they might be willing to accept $1 
an hour if promised steady work for 
six months. At present prevailing 
wages are high on an hourly basis, 
but there isn’t much work so that 
se monthly or yearly income is 
Ow. 


BETTER BUSINESS TREND 
S FOR GENERAL BUSINESS, 
the reports received by the 


REFORMS FOR THE AAA 

A§ FOR the future organization of the | 
AAA, ideas apparently are beginning | 

to crystallize. 

Even though the emergency as it ex-, . < 
isted in 1933 is admitted officially now to it definitely is turning for the 
be over. Secretary Wallace and Adminis-| better. These reports are borne out 
trator Davis are talking of the years} by the monthly survey of the 
ahead. That shows their belief that the; American Federation of Labor. The 
adjustment machinery is to become a per- Industrial Conference Board. how- 
manent fixture in the Government, net to 
be abandoned with the end of the emer-| 
gency period. 

At the same time they are thinking of 
ways to decentralize the administration . 
of the plan, to put its control more in the 
hands of the farmers themselves, less in 
the hands of administrators in Wash- 


tember. 


move now getting under way will 


ington. ' The houses cost from $1,400 to $1,500. The; Detroit—s6,000,000 allocated; acquiring | essary by publishing on coated paper and in 
The idea in the back of official) °*’eMd through the Winter. Whether families are expected to start paying for | land. | —. 

minds is that policy determinations can, © Will pyramid and turn into a big the home as soon as their earning couse | Montgomery, Alabama -— $320,000 allo- | magazine form. 

be made in Washington on the basis of push they are unwilling to say just revives slightly. cated; acquiring land. 


now. 


only when the ground-work is laid 


But RIGHT at that point enters: 


000 Public Works Fund is being 


ever, advises that business activity.. 
continued to decline during Sep- . 


tional Industrial Recovery Board. 
They are: 

1. A modification of existing codes 
so that they can be simplified and 
cut down to enforceable proportions, 


- with fewer requirements in the form 


Both the American Federation of | 


of trade practice restrictions and 
price and production control restric- 
tions. In simpler language this 
part of the study is dealing with 
ways to start up a little more com- 
petition. 


2. An organization of machinery 


really to enforce the code once they | 


are reshaped. 


It is in connection with the second 
of those subjects that the name of 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, has 
been mentioned. 


The need is for some one who 
can shape up policies under which 
industry could do most of its own 
policing and enforcing of codes. 
The Government wants to get out 
of that field as far as possible. It 
dreads the idea of sending a busi- 
ness man to jail for doing something 
that the public may think is in its 
own interest. But at the same time 
officials all recognize that unless 
the codes are enforced they may 
just about as well not exist. 

President Hutchins is known as 2 
skillful lawyer, a shrewd diplomat 
and a deep scholar. 

Some one of those qualities is 
needed for the job that is being 
mapped out. 


| FOR A 30-HOUR WEEK 
| THE ONE SCHEME that is finding 


up new construction is the level | 


ready acceptance even among 
Congressmen who have been con- 
sidered fairly conservative in the 
past, is that calling for a 30-hour 
week. Senator Barkley, Dem., of 
Kentucky, this past week, ex- 
pressed the opinion that Congress 
would by law set a definite limit on 
the hours of labor in industry. 


It was a threat of that type of 
legislation that brought NRA. Now 
study is being given to measures 
that might be brought forward to di- 
vert it again. Statements made by 
those who advise the President are 
to the effect that a 30-hour week bill 
would be vetoed and will be strongly 
opposed by the White House. 


_ A WORD FROM GEN. JOHNSON 


Federal Government on PWA jobs | 


ENERAL JOHNSON re-entered | 


print on that score the other 
day. He made some observations 


that would have been startling if | 


_ forthcoming while he was in office. 


local 


Said: he: 


“The reduction of hours, except in | 


some industries, is not economically 
sound. 


“Cutting the work week to 30 


- hours would increase costs to the 


Unions are being sounded on the © 
prospect of an agreement to ac- | 


Thus, instead of | 


consumer 331/3 per cent. 
increase costs 30 per cent you'll 
stagnate consumption and get a de- 
pression that will make your hair. 


turn gray. 


“Look at the cotton textile industry. 


The code, processing tax and other | 
things have put up prices about 100 | 


per cent. These higher prices 


brought a cut in consumption that | 
never has been made up. Employ- | 


ment has suffered.” 
The General said that as soon as 


he is rested he is going to start plan- 
_ ning for industry again. 


Government are to the effect that | 


kk 
GASOLINE PRICE WAR 


| ‘THE GASOLINE PRICE WAR that 


The opinion of the agencies that 
supply the President with his data . 
on business, is that the recovery © 


has broken out in many sections | 


of the country has officials worried, 


If you | 


undergoing extensive analysis by the’ 


‘Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in the hope that findings from the 
reports may prove to be an aid in industry | 

planning. 

| This survey, similar to those which have 
been made semi-annually since 1924, will 
_ be of material assistance, the Bureau 
‘feels, not only as guides to the movement 
‘of tires and inner tubes through dis- 
_tributors to the consuming public, but “yd 
/as a source of background data helpful to 
‘the NRA and other agencies interested in 
' distribution of merchandise. 


Food for the Needy; 
Vast Relief Supplies 


FSRC Ships 47 Million Pounds: 
Of Eatables in Month 


Operations of the Federal Surplus Re- 
lief Corporation, together with other re- 
lief activities, are increasing. In its report 


for September, the FSRC shows that it 
shipped 47,516,159 pounds of foodstuffs 
during the month, as well as large quan- 
tities of materials to be used for work- | 
‘rooms operated for the unemployed. 
| Shipments of foodstuffs included 6,905. 
pounds of pork, 1,061,000 pounds of but- 
ter, 408,053 pounds of cheese, 36,281.600 
pounds of canned beef, 2,017,000 pounds 
of fresh beef, 2,970,000 pounds of boneless 
beef, 4,604,851 pounds of fresh veal, and 
166,750 pounds of sausage. 

Materials purchased during Septeraber 
for work rooms included 60,000 yards of 
ticking, 12,615,400 yards of printed 
materials, and 3,267,049 yards of sheeting. 

Another important operation during the 
month was the shipment of 1,181,268 head 
‘of cattle and calves out of the drought’ 
area to States where they will be sent, 
/either to processing plants or to pastures | 
_to be fattened. 


A Growing Clamor 


For Fiat Money 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
the field of development offering the best 
‘opporunity for breaking the back of the 
{depression lies in housing of various 
_ types. The home repair program now 


|/under way and the long-range mortgage . 


| about to be shaped up by the Fed- 
‘eral Housing Administration both are 
| functioning, but both are turning out to 
be slow in operation. 

Now the pressure of demand for print- 
| ing press remedies is bringing forth broad 
‘plans for meeting the unemployment 


‘problem through a new type of public 


works. 


| and centers attention on several 
' phases of code operation. 
| The oil code has elaborate provi- 
' sion for price and production con- 
| trol. It also is separated from other 
| codes and has complete machinery 
| for control. Yet the industry is 
plagued with price cutting, with 
production far above quotas, and 
| with rather extensive demoraliza- 
tion. 
The trouble scems to be this: 
| Price fixing powers are not called 
into use because of the way voters 
might look at Government action to 
increase the cost of their gasoline. 


A nice, carefully worked out formula 
for price control rests in the code — 
unused. 
Production control is proving 
| difficult because it is extremely 
| profitable to produce oil in the East 


Texas field at a price much under 


under the quota. So the human 
mind has been applied to the task 
of finding ways to evade the pro 

' duction restrictions. It has succeeded 
to the extent that about 125,000 
barrels of “hot oil” are coming to 

| market each day. 


| the $1 a barrel paid for oil produced 


BETTER HOMES FOR ALL; 
\ MANY-SIDED PROGRAM 


[Continued from Page 2.} 


President Roosevelt 


purchasing power. 


2. The National Longshoremen’s 
Labor Board, after an extensive 
fact-finding inquiry, decided on a 
30-hour week for the West Coast 
workers of that group. This was the 
union’s demand in the strike of last 
Summer. The longshoremen of the 
Atlantic and Gulf ports made a de- 
mand for the same work week in 
the past few days. 


3. Employes in the elevator man- 
ufacturing industry are reported in 
final stages of agreement with em- 
ployers for a week of the same 
length. 


4. A 36-hour week goes into effect 


' in the.cotton garment industry on 


December ‘1, by’ Presidential order, 
reducing hours to the same levels 
as in certain other apparel codes. 


5. Various regional agreements 
calling for hours below the 40-hour 
level have been negotiated, includ- 
ing one of 30 hours by certain build- 
ing trades for the State of Washing- 
ton and one for 35 hours by paint- 


ers and others at St. Paul, Minn. 


6. Studies are now going ‘forward 
to determine whether a_ shorter 


- week may be feasibly adopted in the 


textile industry. 
THE PRESIDENT’S OPPOSITION 
On the other hand, the President 


is said to oppose the blanket adop-° 


tion of the 30-hour week, and a veto 
is indicated should Congress pass a 
30-hour bill, such as the American 
Federation of Labor contemplates. 


General Hugh S. Johnson 
against it. Said he on October 15: 
“The campaigns of labor leaders for 
the 30-hour week will be met with 
a revolt from the farmers and 
white collar classes when they are 
aware that such a move would in- 
crease by 331/3 per cent the prices 
of products they buy.” 


To understand General Johnson’s 
figure, the simplest way is to take 
an example. 


Suppose three men work at $1 an 
hour for 40 hours and make a daven- 
port. Into its making have gone 120 
hours’ work, and with a value added 
is $120. 


Now put the men on a 30-hour 
week. By Friday afternoon, the end 
of the week, only 90 hours’ work 
have been done. To get the daven- 


| port made in the week, one mure 


man will have to be hired. Each man 
gets $40 a week as before, but now 
the cost of labor in the article is 
$160—up one-third from $120. 


There is one thing wrong with 
that example as applied to industry. 
It leaves out of account the new ma- 
chine that might be installed, or 
the better tools, or the hiring of. 
faster workmen or a score of other 
devices that might be used to avoid 
putting on that extra man. The in- 
centive of profit under competitive 
conditions drives sharply toward the 
adoption of these efficiency methods. 

This is the consideration that, 


is | 


ment and also a certain price rise - 


on the blanket adoption of a 30- 
hour week. There probably would, 
Say those who have made a study 
of the question. But the most im- 
portant effect would be a more rapid 
gain in industrial efficiency. 

- Labor Department officials call 
attention to another point. That is 
the fact that a blanket introduction 
of a short week would have widely 
different effects on different indus- 
tries and on different plants within 
the same industry. It would put 
certain ones at a disadvantage in 
comparison with others. 


In explaining this point, they call 
attention to the gauge of efficiency 
which they have worked out. This 
is a scale which shows the value of 
production which the average 
worker turns out in a unit of time. 
That depends, of course, on much 
more than the speed and skill with 
which each man works. It takes in 
the effect of machinery installed. In 
a plant with glass-blowing machin- 
ery, for instance, each workman 
may easily turn out a hundred 
times as many bottles as in a fac- 
tory where such machinery is not 
installed. 


By means of this scale, showing 
man-hour productivity, the Depart- 
ment has been able to measure the 
rapidity with which industries have 
equipped themselves with labor- 
saving machinery. 


And one of the surprising facts 
disclosed is the way some indus- 
tries have run ahead of others in 
their efficiency. 

TIME-SAVING TRENDS 


Take automobiles and rubber, for 
instance. Since the opening of the 
century the value of output for each 
man in the same unit of time has 
increased over five fold. Contrast 
this with an improvement of only 


, 25 per cent in shoe making and 33 


per cent in cane sugar refining. 


If future improvement follows the 
pattern of the past, a blanket re- 
duction of hours will give steel a 
boost in comparison with cement, 
rubber in comparison with paper, 
blast furnace production in com- 
parison with meat packing. 


some industries would have to take 


to raise their prices accordingly. 
Production would probably fall asa 
result. Other industries would be 
able to get along with much smaller 
additions, and price increases would 
be insignificant, giving them a large 
competitive advantage. This ~dis- 
turbance of balance between the in- 
dustries is a prime cause of depres- 
sions and unemployment, in .the 
opinion of one large school of econ- 
omists. 


To sum up, the blanket adoption 
of the short week promises to be so 
incalculable in its effects that the 


Administration prefers to leave it 
alone, allowing the introduction of 
Shorter hours to work itself out in 
individual industries as it has inthe . 
past. 


It is 48 years since the American 


| Federation of Labor made its first 


demand for a 48-hour week. By 1912 
it declared for a 44-hour week, 
which was followed by agitation for 
the 40-hour week in 1922. Demand 
for the 30-hour week came in 1933. 


The shorter week has come hand 
in hand with added efficiency of 
labor through improved machinery 
and management. This process is 
still going forward rapidly, as indi- 
cated by the Department of Labor’s 
gauge measuring the productivity of 
industry per man-hour. The in- 
crease since 1929 has been 29 per 
cent. 

AN INDUSTRY-WIDE STUDY 


The first industry-wide study of 
labor saving devices and their effect 
on employes will begin shortly with 
the appointment of the work assign- 
ment boards for the textile industry, 
as provided in a Presidential order 
of Oct. 16. It is a sequel to the report 
of the Winant arbitration board, on 
the basis of which the textile strike 
came to an end. 


Cotton, silk and wool branches of 
the industry will each be studied by 
a committee of three men with a 
common chairman named by the 
Textile Labor Relations Board. 


The boards will study the actual 
operations of the stretch out sys- 
tem in a number of representative 
plants. These plants will be selected 
partly by the textile code author- 
ities, partly by the United Textile 
Workers and partly by the boards 
themselves. 

The boards are ordered by ths 
President to make recommendations 
by Jan. 1, 1935, for a permanent 
plan of regulating. work assignments 
growing out of the adoption éf new 
machinery and methods. No assign- 
ments to workers are to be increased 
before Feb. 1, and changes must 
have the approval of the boards 
concerned in case of protest by the 


workers. 
In practice, this would mean that — 


~HOUDE CASE—MORE ACTION 
on many more employes to make up : 


for the cut in hours and would have | 


rt 


Before leaving to resume his duties 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
Lloyd K. Garrison, chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, an-. 
nounced on Oct. 17 that prosecution 
of the Houde Engineering Company 
would shortly be begun by the De- 
partment of Justice. 

In the previous week the Depart- 
ment had stated that the case 
would not be pressed at present, a 
need for further evidence having 
been indicated. Mr. Garrison stated 
that the additional evidence would 
soon be at hand, and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Homer S. Cummings forecast 
quick action. 


To Our 1,365 
New Readers This Week— 


The United States News is presented in news- 
paper form because speed is essential in getting 
the paper to you over the week-end and with- 
out the loss of time, which would be made nec- 


farmer opinion, with actual enforcement 
and administration out in the field. That 
would remove fron: the picture the charge 
roe a “farm dictatorship” is being cre- 
ate 


CROP REDUCTION POLICY 
Rots Wallace and Davis made state-| 


is enthusiastic Subsistence Homesteads. — This is an 
agency under the Department of Interio. 
with $25,000,000 to spend on _ projects 
somewhat similar to those now being con- 
structed by Harry Hopkins and the FERA. 

Several subsistence homestead projects 
are nearing completion with families al- 


ready occupying Government-built homes. 


about these projects. Harry Hopkins, ad- 
'ministrator of FERA, announced, Oct. 19. 
that 12 more of these units, each of from 
150 to 700 houses, would be built at once. 
Plans are made for fifty of them. 

“IT am convinced that every one of the 
twelve communities which we are going 


It is at this point that the A. F. of 
L. summary, which commands wide 
attention here, enters with its analy- 
Sis. Said the Labor Federation: 

“Our fundamental difficulty at 
present is that American industry is 


But you will note that nevertheless the arti- 
cles in The United States News are prepared 
with magazine perspective. For they not only 


not producing enough to maintain to build at this time will be self-liquidat- Each home is provided with a plot of ° ° ee 
ments during the week. showing our people at @ decent standard of ing.” Mr. Hopkins said. ground on which food for home consump- are written with an idea of explaining what has 
their attitude toward further reduction Public Works Administration, Housing 


tion is to be grown. The plan is to have 

the homesteaders pay for their homes on 

a 20 to 22 year basis. 

‘ oem 40 projects are under way in this 
eld. 

HOLC and FCA.—In addition to the 
above projects dealing with new home 
_financing, there are the Home Owners 
Loan Corporation and the Farm Credit 
Administration engaged in refinancing the 
homes of people who are threatened with 
foreclosure. This work is gigantic in pro- | 
portions and involves about 1,000,000 city | 
homes and farms at this time. 

It is in the field of home building and - 
home repair and home financing that 
President Roosevelt and other officials 
see the biggest opportunity for breaking 
the back of the depression. 

Constantly enlarging activities are en- 


living. Our real income is the total 
_ volume of goods and services we pro- 
duce. There is less now to distrib-- 
ute to each of us than there was at 
the beginning of the century.” 

Officials now agree that the situ- 
ation described by the A. F. of L. 
represents the heart of the country’s 
trouble. They say that ways have 
to be found for industry to turn out 
| more goods at a price that will per- 
mit their sale people. 


HASTE TO BE MADE SLOWLY 
THAT RAISES the question: Where 


does the new NRA fit into that 
picture? 


It isn’t quite sure itself, just yet. 


in farm production. 

Said Mr. Wallace: 

“The drought and the AAA operations 
reduced supplies to the point where we 
can now conclude that there cannot be 
further increases in the percentage of the. 
consumer's dollar that goes to the farmer 
as a result of a reduction in supply. 

“Further improvement in the farmer’s: 
parity position would have to come from | 
increased output and reductions in prices. 
elsewhere in the industrial system.” 

Said Mr. Davis 

“All those interested in agriculture now 
must realize that there are limits beyond 
which the reduction of production can- | 
not succeed as a method of agricultural 
recovery. The American farmer never has 
looked toward extremes of artificial —) 


-Division.—This is.one division of PWA ol 
which much had been expected, but one. 
in which results have been meager. Har- 
old L. Ickes, administrator, said that he 
could use from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000 in this branch of housing activity 
if made available. It is concerned largely 
with slum clearance in cities. 

So far the PWA Housing Division has 
approved 39 projects in 33 cities. In eight 
cases preliminary work has started; so. 
far that work consists of the following: 

New York—$25,000,000 allocated; op- 
tions acquired on land for one project. 

Chicago—$12,500,000 allocated; 38 blocks 
condemned for site of development. 

Atlanta — $4,800,000 allocated; demo- 
lition of old structures begun on one site. 

Clevelané — $3,000,000 allocated; land | 
acquired for one project. 


happened but what is the true significance and 
meaning of current developments. 
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ity to make him rich.” 


-Visioned by them in this field. 
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EVAMPS BATTLE FORMATION 


Different Crafts Assembled in ‘Vertical’ try. The man who screwed on bolt 
Organization—Effect on Work- 


as simple employes of a single indus-| 


For the employers, 
means this: 


the change 


one big ui.ion the overhead is likely 
to be smaller, and coasequently the 


No, 248 when the automobile went | There is offered a_ single agency | dues lighter, than with a batch of 


ated with it are 109 separate national | F of L. are some vertical or industrial 
and international unions with amem-_ unions. One is the United Mine Work- 
bership of 2,608,011 workers. There are| ers of America. Another is the United 


down the assembly line considered that may elect representatives to 


craft unions each of which has to 


1788 local trade and federal labor! Textile Workers of America. In the 


himself an automobile worker, not a,;speak for a relatively large number 
mechanic. Crafts lost their identity’ of employes. If there is to be collec- I 1O — 
in the modern process of large-scale tive bargaining, the industrial union’ nternal Urganizsation 


have a full complement of officers. unions. ‘mines of the country, carpenters, ; 


Many of these federal unions now, teamsters, electricians and all other 
are to be affected by the decision to! craftsmen belong to one union, the 


ers and Employers 


THE AMERICAN Federation of La- 
bor now has broken with its past 
and is preparing to enter into a broad 
campaign of organization among 
workers in mass production indus- 
tries. 
Traditions that tied the A. F. of L. 


to another industrial era were dis-. 


carded in the 54th convention of that 
organization recently concluded in 
San Francisco. Back from that con- 
vention, officials are about to move 
in a direction that they have de- 
scribed as “revolutionary.” 

This involves full recognition to 
newly organized “vertical” or “indus- 
trial” unions in mass_ production 
fields. 
a threat to the future dominance of 
the “horizontal” or “craft” unions 
that throughout its history have run 


the country’s leading labor organiza-. 


tion. 


One Big Organization 
Of Varied Craftsmen 


What that means is this: 


Workers are going to be permitted 
to join a union as automobile work- 


ers, steel industry workers, cement in- away from the A. F. of L. and to set|the crafts. Now they are offered a| 


At the same time it involves) 


production. 


chanics, electricians, masons or rep The implications of the A. F. of L. 


resentatives of other crafts. They be- 
come affiliated with “cne big union” 
instead of with a wide variety of craft 
unions, based upon the particular 
form of oecupation in which they are | 
engaged. 

The break that has brought this 
change—long favored by Gen. Hugh 
‘Johnson and by Donald Richberb, who; For present unions, they mean this: 
‘now is pretty much taking General| There is closed to the existing craft 
Johnson’s place—came when the A. organizations a large and growing 
F. of L. convention voted to accept| mass of unorganized workers. These 
in full standing as international! workers now may be gobbled up 
unions organized groups in the auto- by new organizations, rather than 
‘mobile, aluminum and cement indus-' find their way into the paying 
tries. 7 ranks of existing unions. This means 
A year ago the A. F. of L. had gone 4 loss of possible dues and a loss of 
on record as sympathetic to the or- | Possible greatly enhanced member- 
ganization of so-called local or “fed- ship in functioning unions. 

eral” unions. In these organizations, Because of the number of mass pro- 
the automobile workers or other mass duction workers and the relative ease 
‘production workers could have affili-'of organization among them, this 
_ation with a single union, but on con- eventually may mean a transfer of 
| dition that after organization they control in the A. F. of L. from the 
were to be broken up and parceled out craft unions to the industrial unions. 
among the mechanics, electricians,! Thus in the automobile industry alone 
‘carpenters and other crafts. _there are said to be 100 unions with 
_ The result of this policy was that 100,000 members, which might for- 
groups of workers began to break )Sherly have been parceled out among 


the opinion of union officials, employ- 
ers and industrial workers. 


Effects on Employers, 
Workers and Unions 


offers a unit that could speak for a 
cross section of the workers. At the 


readily admit that new organizations 


for action. 

The old leaders of the craft organi- 
zations most often take the attitude 
that more is always to be gained by 
negotiation than by strike. When a 
new organization is starting out it 
frequently feels that the best way to 
make progress is to stage a fight. 
However, Government officials and 
many employers have taken the atti- 
tude that organization of workers by 
industries rather than by crafts of- 
fered the logical method of bargain- 
| ing. 

_ For the employes, the changed pol- 
icy of the A. F. of L. means this: 

| There is offered a single organiza- 
tion in which all of the workers in a 
/plant can have membership. This is a 
direct corollary of the company spon- 
sored union. It permits the workers 
| to act as a unit. It removes the chance 
of disputes between different crafts 
over the division of work and over the 
| division of members. 

These jurisdictional disputes fre- 


dustry workers or aluminum industry up independent industrial unions in| separate union with full autonomy | quently are more conducive to strikes 


workers, instead of as carpenters, me- 


‘which they could have membership | under the A. F. of L. 


ithan disputes with employers. With 


WHY GARMENT WORKERS GET A 36-HOUR WEEK| 


Half a million textile workers recently+ 


were on strike to secure a reduction in| 


their working hours from 40 a week, but. 


they went back to their looms at un- 
changed hours. 

Still more recently cotton garment 
workers in 5,000 mills throughout 42 states 
received a reduction in working hours 
from 40 to 36 at the same pay without 
laying down a single pair of shears. What 
is more, they received it over the oppo- 
sition of the employers. 

At first blush, this contrast looks like a 
first-class puzzle. But there are twosim- 
ple answers, one of which is regarded by 
many observers as pointing the way to 
the peaceful settlement of a large propor- 
tion of labor troubles. 

The first answer is that, in the cotton 
garment industry, the short week was 
won, not by the pressure of labor, despite 


Competitors on Short Work Period 
Pressed For Action—Fact-finding 
Survey Prepared Way 


| per cent in retail price of cotton goods 


North, 85 per cent in the South. The in- 
dustry was making a profit, however, be- 
cause of the protection afforded by the 
NRA against “chiseling” on prices andin 
marketing methods. 

With these facts at hand, the NRA felt 
itself in a position to order the week 
shortened to 36 working hours as a max- 
imum at the same weekly pay. 

But this does not explain the forces. 


and with little effective pressure from or- | 


the NRA. / ganized labor. That is another story. 
who were already on a an -nour hundreds of firms deserting them and 
week respectively. They objected to the getting in under the sank eames sn | 
week gave to the cotton garment industry... ployes for 40 hours. This was possible 
Basis of Decision | because a cotton shirt, for instance, is 


| both a cotton garment and an article of 
In Garment Industry | men’s clothing. Soon silk gowns were ap- 


The second answer is that, in the case Pearing with the cotton garment NRA 


of the garment workers, there were facts 
available on which to base a decision 
about shorter hours. For the textile in- 
dustry, on the other hand, the necessary 
facts were not known. The terms of set- 
- tlement in the textile strike called first 
and foremost for the collection of such 
facts, and the Department of Labor and 
the Federal Trade Commission are. now 
engaged in gathering them. 

But the cotton garment industry had 
embodied fact-finding as one function of 
its code authority. The cotton garment 
code, approved in November, 1933, di- 
rected the code authority to study the 
effect on reemployment which followed 
from the adoption of the 40-hour week. 
The authority was to repom in 60 days. 

When the 60 days lengthened into 200 
and still no report, the NRA’s labor divi- 


sion, supported by code authorities of com- | 


peting industries, forced the matter by 
calling for a new hearing. It began on 
June 18, 1934, when the following facts 
about the effect of the short week were 
brought out: | 


Fewer Workers; Less 


Hours, Greater Output 
There had been no reemployment, de- 


label. 

So the authorities of the dress and 
men’s clothing industries took the matter 
up with Washington. They wanted to 
know why the garment workers should 
have the advantage of the 40-hour week 
when they had to be content with 35 or 
36 hours. 

After extended hearings of testimony 
from all who wished, to speak, the NRA 
decided for the 36-hour week in the gar- 
ment industry. effective October 1. This 
was the first time the Administration had 
imposed a ruling against the wishes of an 
industry itself. The President upheld the 
| NRA, issuing an executive order on Aug- 
23. 


Why Employers Agreed 
To Accept the Order 


But how could it be enforced? Employ- 
/ers, on threatening resistance, were told 
that the alternative to compliance was 
‘complete abrogation of the code, which 
had admittedly put the industry on a 
| profitable basis. So they agreed to abide 
| by the results of a review of the facts by a 
' three-man committee appointed by the 
President. 
| The three members of the committee 


Having weighed all the evidence, the 
committee reported: “In the judgment of 
the committee, there is no zone of factual 
controversy wide enough to have a crucial 
bearing on our decision.” 


Accordingly, the previous decision of the 
NRA was upheld reducing weekly hours 
from ,40 to 36 at the same basic pay, but 
a recommendation was made putting the 


effectiv te fo 3 
that impelled the decision over the pro- ' e date forward to December 1. And 


a strike threat, but through the insistence | test of the cotton garment industry itself : 


of competing industries acting through) 


so it was ordered by the President on Oc- 
tober 12. 


The committee took occasion to review 
the situation in the industry as relating 
to reduced hours and higher pay, making 
the following points: 


1. Preceding the adoption of the code, 
there was heavy employment in the in- 
dustry to meet the demand for low cost 


merchandise. Unrestricted competition led | 


to exceedingly low wages, long hours and 
very low prices. 

2. The code brought increased costs and 
prices, which resulted at first in a smaller 
physical volume of business with less em- 
ployment. 

3. The increased costs were due in part 
to higher costs of raw material and partly 
to higher costs under the code. 

4. The still higher costs which the re- 
duction of hours to 36 will involve are 


produced under the code. 

5. It is in the public interest to prevent 
competing industries from seeking the 
“low standard pockets” which the gar- 
ment industry was providing for many 
firms properly coming under the dress and 
men’s clothing codes. 

After the President had given effect to 
the committee’s recommendations, em- 
ployers declared that they would accept 
his ruling and the code authority pre- 
pared to enforce It. 

Code enforcement in the cotton gar- 
ment industry has been unusually suc- 
cessful. Firms are required to submit 
copies of their pay rolls periodically, which 
gives a check on compliance. All products 
carry code tags. If this privilege of using 
tags is revoked, the market for the goods 
virtually disappears, since retail stores 
having the Blue Eagle may not handle 


garments without NRA tags. These pro- 
| visions go whether an individual firm has 
signed an agreement of compliance or 
not. 

Labor acclaimed the ruling reducing 
work hours as a victory, hailing it as an- 
other step toward the 30-hour week, this 
being the objective of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for increasing employ- 
ment and purchasing power. 

Other observers, however, saw a differ- 
ent significance in the result. It was 


value of facts in the hands of an impar- 
tial authority. On the assumption that 
industry would eventually operate on a 
30-hour week or less, it was held, the 
transition could be made with little strife 
or economic setbacks only if guided by 


are prone to be impatient and to itch: 


pointed out that the real lesson was the] 


Likely to Be Modified 


The American Federation of Labor 


action in recognizing this change lie Same time it opens a new avenue of is, as its name implies, a federation have been broken up and distributed | to 
deeper than surface indications, in Organization, and A. F. of L. officials of independent and autonomous units. among the 109 regular organizations.|F. of L. that its present officials view 


\It is sort of a labor congress. Affili- 


permit them to enter into industrial! United Mine Workers. 
organizations. Normally they woul@| That type of organization now is 
be extended with results in the A, 


' Already functioning within the A.' with concern. 


AND 


THE BAD-TEMPERED EZRA GROUCH BECOMES SURPRISINGLY AMIABLE 


SPOILS THE KIDS FAVORITE JOKE ! 


W E assure you, we'd hardly claim quite that 
much for our Post's 40% Bran Flakes! 


But what we would like to say, very seriously, is 


this: If you're feeling a bit grumpy yourself, per- 
haps it’s because you're not quite up to par physi- 
cally ... perhaps you have a sluggish intestine, 
due to lack of bulk in your diet. 

‘So why don’t you eat Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
every morning? It contains bran to supply that bulk 
you need, to help keep food wastes moving along 


the intestinal tract... and to promote regular elimi- 
nation. It also contains other parts of wheat, to 
supply that appetizing flavor. You'll love it! 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With Other Parts Of 
Wheat is a product of General Foods. ec. v.corp., 1s 


estimated to produce a rise of about 10/ fact-finding. 


> 


we 


— 


spite the shorter week. Approximately the , were Williard E. Hotchkiss, president, Ar- 
same production was maintained with the mour Institute of Technology; W. Jett 
same number of workers, employed for an | Lauck, labor attorney; and Donald M. 
average of 31 hours a week. How?/| Nelson, official of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Through increased efficiency accomplished | The committee went over all records 
by some seven different means. used in reaching the original decision; it 

One was better machinery, geared to talked: also with representatives of the 
higher production. Another was the re- , employers in the cotton garment industry 
placement of children by adults, who, and with code authorities of the compet- 
turned out more work. Prison and ing industries having overlapping inter- 
sweated labor in “sheltered factories” was ests. Labor spokesmen were called in and a: } 
replaced by better workers at the mini- | also many others, including former Sena- 
mum wage of $12 a week in the. South, tor James A. Reed and Mrs. Reed, who 
$13 in the North. Net result was no rise spoke from the standpoint of the Don- : 
in numbers employed, but an increase of nelly Garment Company of Kansas City, 
55 per cent in total wages paid in the Mo. 


PROSPECTIVE REGULATION 
OF BUS AND TRUCK LINES 


When railroads began one hundred! up again in Congress at the coming ses- 
years or sO 21g0, many people believed | sion for possible legislation. . 
the new transportation would merely sup-| Against this, the National Highway . a 7 
plement water traffic. But toll companies | Users’ Conference Committee has pro- << 


CRAWFORD BURTON... geotleman rider...cwice 


winner of the Maryland Hunt Cup...dean of the strenu- 
ous sport of steeplechase riding...and a Camel smoker. 


"TOBACCO MEN 


Have you ever tried this enjoyable 


and livery stables, operating on the high- 
ways, joined with canal companies and 
other water lines in fighting the railroads. 

Today the railroads want automobile | 
trucks and passenger buses using the Fed- 
erally subsidized highways to come under 
‘tthe same regulation and control as the 
railroads. President Roosevelt and Fed- 
’ eral Coordinator of Transportation East- 
. man have been conferring on the sub- 
ject. Mr. Eastman says Uncle Sam must 
go far beyond an;thing in the past in 
meeting the problems of the rail, boat, bus, 
truck, and pipe lines. He wants regula- 
tion and coordination of all these, and 
motor truck and bus regulation will come 


| ‘Anchoring’ Historic Hill 


To Avert Its Destruction 


Kill Devil Hill, North Carolina, scene of | 
the famous first flight of a heavier-than- 
air machine by the Wright brothers, is 
' being anchored to its present locality by 
the National Park Service. 

Through funds made available by the 
Public Works Administration, the Na-. 
tional Park Service has been enabled to 
plant the sands of the hill with wire grass. 
This grass acts to prevent wind erosion 
from shifting the sands of the hill to the 
southward, a process which has been 
going on for several years and which 
threatened eventually to destroy the hill. | 


tested to President Roosevelt, asking him 
not to recommend any legislation at the 
‘coming session of Congress that would 


eral regulation at this time. The commit- 
tee, presenting its case to the President 
orally and filing a brief with him, ad- 


against highway traffic would adversely 


lem and has kept President Roosevelt 
-advised of the tentative results of the 


report of members of the National Re- 


-and coordinating committees of railroad 


put interstate motor transport under Fed- 


vised the President that interstate motor 
transport is now subject to code regula- 
tion, that improper practices and unfair 
competition are being eliminated, and that 
hurried legislation would be destructive. 
It stated that restrictive legislation 


affect employment, as there are more than 
a million employes in the “for hire” bus 
and truck operation. 

Meanwhile, Coordinator Eastman is 
going ahead with his surveys of many 
phases of the whole transportation prob- 


Studies of his organization. 
He has just made public, also, a joint 
search Council's Science Advisory Board 


executives, favoring organization by the 
railroads of a centralized scientific re- 


search department to serve alike the in- | 
terests of a!l railroads, great and small. 
Mr. Eastman says this plan will improve | 
general railroad conditions. Plans are | 
under way for such a department under | 
the newly organized Association of Amer-' 
ican Railroads. 


SPORTSMAN. Rex Bea 


famous fishe 


says: “When a big fellow is safely landed, 
I light a Camel and feel as good as new.” 


CAM EL’S CO STLI E R 


J 


HOUSEWIFE. Mrs. Charles Daly says: “Camels pick up 
my energy when I feel tired, and they have a mild, delicate 
flavor that a woman likes.” 


AIR HOSTESS. Miss Marian Mc- 
Michael: “When the run is over, 
my first move is to light a Camel. 
A Camel quickly relieves any feel- 
ing of tiredness.” 


way of heightening energy? 


Crawford Burton, the famous Ameri- 
can steeplechase rider, is speaking: 
“Whether I’m tired from riding a 
hard race, or from the pressure and 
tension of a crowded business day, I 
feel refreshed and restored just as 
soon as I get a chance to smoke a 
Camel. So I’m a pretty incessant 
smoker, not only because Camels give 
me a ‘lift’ in energy, but because they 
taste so good! And never yet have 


TOBACCOS NEVER GET YOUR NERVES! 


} 


CAMEL CARAVAN with Glen Gray’s Casa Loma Orchestra, Walter O'Keefe, 
Annette Hanshaw, and other Headliners—over WABC-Columbia Network. 
Tuesday, 10 p.m. E.S.T.—9 p.m. 
C.S.T.—8 p.m. M.S.T.—7 p.m. P, S.T. 


 “ Camels are made from 
finer, More Expensive 
Tebaccos—Turkish and 
Domestic—than any | 
Camels upset my nerves.” Note these ether popular brand. “ 
important points: that Camels taste 
so good. And that they make avail- a: 
able your stored-up energy. | 
Science tells us that Camel’s “en- 
ergizing effect” has been fully con- 
firmed. Try Camels yourself. You can 
smoke them constantly. For Camels 
are made froni finer and MORE EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS. They never ae 
taste flat...never get on your nerves, Bs 


Thursday, 9 p.m. E.S.T.—8 p.m. C.S.T. 
— 9:30 p.m. M.S.T.—8:30 p.m. P.S.T. 
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FINANCE 


TVA and Cement: 


Decision to Buy, 
Not Manufacture 


| 


New Treasury Policies 
Now in The Making . 


Research Committees Lay Basis For Tax 
Legislation; Silver Seigniorage Makes It- 
self Felt for First Time 


— financial policies marked time 
at the Treasury last week, while offi- 


WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS. 


Charts Prepared by Department of Commerce of Unitec States Government 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


| 
| BUSINESS ACTIVITY IMPROVES 


19 4 
Authority Denies  State’s 


Jurisdiction Over Its 
Rates; PWA Reconsiders 


Some Power Projects 


STEEL MILLS ARE MARKING TIME 
JAN.|FEB.| MAR. | APRY MAY|JUNE |JULY | SEPT, | OCT. | NOV.| DEC. 


personal motive for concealing private in- | 
comes. 


cials waited for the long-delayed reports 80 When 
of the various research committees. SILVER SEIGNIORAGE recently with Chairman Afthur 

Although no ptiklic announcement on ‘of the Tennessee Valley Authority te 
new taxes or the -budeet is expected be- 60 dicker over cement for TVA dams, they 
fore the opening of Congress in January. th, Government is getting on the new | o | Sane a keen bargainer, but they Pron 4 
silver certificates being issued against. 40 away with 27 million dollarc’ worth of 
on this work. They will, however, silver purchases. This scigniorage will be 

receive the recommenda- 


up until they 
tions of the incependent committees which 
are studying these matters. 


BACK TAX COLLECTIONS 


A new campaign that the Treasury 
has just launched with renewed vigor is 
the campaign to collect back ilcome iaxes 
from “family” corporations which trans- 
ferred prcfits to surplus in order to avoid 
paying the higher surtax rates. Assess- 


business. 

Both sides knew that Dr. Morgan come 
manded resources to build a plant for 
turning out the 1,500,000 barrels needed in 
TVA’s new Norris and Wheeler dams. 
They also knew that the cement industry 
is already overbuilt and badly needs the 
business which the TVA is in a position 
to give it. 

Calling in their engineers and cost ac- 
-countants, both sides argued the relative 
costs. Manufacturers maintained that it 


kept-separate from the Treasury's work- | 
ing balance, just as the profit from gold 20 


devaluation has been. 
9) 
Better prices for Government securities | 
were reflected in higher bids for the $75.- 
000,000 of Treasury bills sold last week. 
They brought an average price of 99.894 


which is about 0.21 per cent per annum 
on a bank discount basis. This is a much 


weve 


~ ebeceiga ingot output for the week was maintained at 25 pct. of capacity. 

Demand from automobile industry expected to set in soon. Freer 
buying expected as trade seems assured that no code changes are con- 
templated affecting prices or wages. Steel mill activity less than last year. 


URRENT statistics continue to show improved trend in business activity. 

4 The composite business index presented in the chart has advanced fer 
three successive weeks, the gain in the period amounting to 4 per cent. 
Increased production in cotton-textile industry has been strong factor in 
this rise. 


+ . ° would be cheaper for TVA to buy from 
ments were filed against 100 of these better rate than the 0.29 per cent which | ; : . them at the cut prices they quoted. Dr, 
corporations, and hearings are being had to be paid three weeks ago. AUTO OUTPUT TAKES A SPURT DEMAND LESSENS FOR SOFT COAL Morgan held that he could save money 
scheduled for the near future. No move Announcement of another weekly issue | by building his own plant. On straight 
is being contemplated against corporations of $75,000,000 in Treasury bills was made | 160 100 “ 


building up surpluses for legitimate busi- 
ness purposes. Action is being taken oniy 
agai nst a where there existS a 


manufacturing costs there was little dise 
pute. But when it came to allowances for 
interest, depreciation and selling costa, 
the argument waxed warm. 


Oct. 19. Tenders will be received until 
2 p. m. on Oct. 22. The bills will be dated | 
Oct. 24 and will mature April 24, 1935. 


130 
100 


80 


NEW DEAL LABOR LAWS 
AND THE SUPREME COURT 


[Continued from Page 11.] 


theit employes failed to agree on a' ess clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
standard of wages. After referring ment. The Court refused to follow 
to the “entire interruption of inter- the doctrine of Wilson v. New, regard- 
state commerce which was threatened, | ing which it said: 
and the infinite injury to the public, “It is not too much to say that the rul- 
interest which was imminent,” the| ing in Wilson v. New went to the bor- 
Court said: | der line, although it concerned an in- 
_ terstate common carrier in the presence 
“* * = the power to regulate neces- of @ nation-wide emergency and the 
sarily obtained and was subject to be 


applied to the extent necessary to pro possinility of great disaster.” 
lie he cxte sary - | | 
vide a remedy for the situation, which | The Court rejected the contention 


included the power to deal with the dis- that the packing industry was affected 


60 
40 


A COMPROMISE DEAL 
_ Finally a compromise was reached, as 
TO | ‘reported by the TVA, Oct. 18, with the 
contract going to the manufacturers at 
Morgan’s maximum price—$1.88 a 


40 tod ad . 20 7 ; barrel delivered at the Wheeler dam and 


| $1.74 at the Norris dam. 


“A fair and reasonable price under all 

the circumstances,” asid Dr. Morgan, “and 

in automobile production contrary to usual seasonal trend more than cement of our own manufac- 
b to level hed this time i 

with put at 1,173 thousand tons compared with 1,217 thousand in week before. 


ture would probably cost.” 
“Below a fair price,” said the cement 
Demand judged to be rather for replenishment of reserves than for cur- 
18,998 in week before and 39,620 in corresponding week last year. rent consumption. 
+ 


‘men, “but an additional producing plant 
CARLOADINGS FALL OFF VOLUME 


‘ would be a worse evil.” 


— — 


WHOLESALE PRICE AVERAGE bets STATE LAWS AND TVA 


' Restating his position that the TVA is 
‘not subject to the jurisdiction of State 


public utility commissions, David E. Lil- 
pute, to provide by appropriate action With a public interest and refused to, : Bes 0 ee NY ienthal, TVA director, nevertheless, has 
for a standard of wages. * * * hold that the Act was a valid exercise | ait. ' cian” ee or consented to participate in the hearings 

“If acts which, if done, would inter- of the police power on the theory that | | : a | ooo” to begin soon on the proposed sale to the 
rupt, if not destroy, interstate com- public interest was involved because 60 boa : TVA of properties of the Alabama Power 
merce may be by anticipation legis- the declared purpose of the statute 3 . Company. These properties are situated 
latively prevented, by the same token 


was to insure continuity of the supply 
of foed, clothing and fuel. 


WOMEN’S WAGE LAW 


Adkins v. Children’s Hospital (261 
| U.S. 525). In this case, decided 
to the uninterrupted flow of interstate (1923, the District of Columbia’s mini- | 
commerce. * * *.” mum wage law was held unconstitu- 
The decision cannot be considered a ‘0nal in its application to the wages, 
precedent as to the power to regulate of women on the ground that freedom 
wages in a purely private industry. of contract, guaranteed to employers [ 
The purpose of the statute, the Court a Pon Gus process clause of the Con- 
declared, was to prevent “ruin to the 
vast interests concerned in the move- 4.4 ourt refused to extend the 
ment of interstate commerce, for the — of its prior decisions sustain-: 
express purpose of protecting and pre- | of hours 
that Congress, in the enactment of GTocK market was higher for the week in slightly more active trading. 
character of the business of the statute, had- acted outside the $81.56. 
a public carrier subjecting it to regu- scope of its legitimate police power peas capantes slowly. es 
Jation. although ‘the purpose of the statute, | 


tion of private industry would not be conditions deterimental to their health 
valid is contained in the following ex- and morals resulting from wages 
ay" from the opinion: which are inadequate to maintain | 
nd this emphasizes that there is no | decent standard ” 
Since the law is concerne only wi 
those who are engaged in a business | that liberty of contract is protected by. 
charged with a public interest.” the due process clause. It also said: 
RULINGS IN PRIVATE INDUSTRY of the statute which, 
: A rnaps more than any other, puts upon 
2, Wolf Packing Co. v. Industrial) j¢ the stamp of invalidity is that it 
Court (262 U.S. 523). In this case, the! exacts from the employer an arbitrary 
decided in 1923, the Court held that, payment for a purpose and upon a basis 
the regulation of the wages payable! having no causal connection with his 
by a private corporation was uncon-| business, or the contract or the work 
stitutional. The Kansas Industrial hy The 
Relations Act, under which the Court pic every 
of Industrial Relations created by the 
Act had fixed the wages of the em-! be rendered shall bear to each other 
ployes of a meat packing corporation, 
was held in violation of the due proc- | 


the power to reguiate may be exer- 
cised to guard against the cessation of 
interstate commerce threatened by a 
failure of employers and employes to 
agree as to the standard of wages, such 
tandard being an essential prerequisite 


in a number of towns, the price offered 
being about $2,000,000. 

Mr. Lilienthal, in consenting to appear, 
made the following stipulation in a let- 
ter to the commission on October 16: 
“Neither directly nor indirectly will our 
| participation be construed as consent to 
‘your jurisdiction to regulate or control 
the Tennessee Valley Authority.” 


PUBLIC POWER PLANTS 


_ If municipalities are to get loans or 
grants from the Public Works Adminis- 
‘tration hereafter for constructing electric 
_ power systems in competition with private 
‘utilities already existing, they must prove 
that the rates to users will be substan- 
tially below those already in effect. 

| So announces PWA Administrator Har- 
old L. Ickes, who explained the ruling as 
follows: 

_ A number of private utilities, when 
faced with the prospect of municipal com- 
petition, have offered reductions in rates 
- below those proposed by municipal plants 
‘for whose construction PWA funds had 
been allotted. Once these private utility 
rates have been legally established, allot- 


[ oaprvcs of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 6 (latest shown on 
chart) were 631,318 cars, a decrease of 13,329 cars from preceding 
week and 31,055 cars less than in the corresponding week in 1933. All 
classes of freight shared in the general recession. 


epee of wholesale commodity prices (Fisher's), based on 100 as average 
for 1926, receded to 79.1 from 79.7 in week before. Highest of yeai so 
far was 80.2 in second and fourth weeks of September. Lowest mark was 
72, reached in early January. 


BOND MARKET AT HIGHER LEVEL 
=; 
100 
80 |- 


Bee market prices at higher level. 


STOCK MARKET PRICES HIGHER 


Government issues up and domestic 
corporation issues steady. Transactions for week $54,960,000 par value 


compared with $56,860,000 in weck before. 


Average price of 40 corporate 
issues up from $92 to $92.84. y 


E charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” 

are issued by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. To simplify comparison between busi- 
ness indicators and to compare statistical series . 
which are expressed in different units, the 
Bureau has calculated the statistics in terms of 


“index numbers,” using for convenience as a 
base period the weekly average of each series 
for the years 1923-1925 except where otherwise 
indicated. The weekly average for this period is 
expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for 
each week is calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particu- 


lar week ts greater than the ‘average for the 
years 1923-1925, it is expressed as an index 
number of more than 100; if the value is less ments for the proposed municipal plants 
than tie average the index number is less than will be withdrawn. 
100. Actual week for all items does not always | Mr. Ickes stated that such withdrawal 
end on same day. Latest data plotted on chart would be to the : dvantage of the munici- 
for week ended Oct. 13, where available. Palities concerned and also to that of 
the utilities. At the same time, the PWA 
funds released would be available for use 
elsewhere. 
“The action of the utility companies 
referred to,” said Mr. Ickes, “supports the 
| belief that domestic rates, in certain ine 


th d pi f il tter. 

i ey is to be a description of the general ad- 
Advertising by Mail « 


vertising advantages of the piece, accom- 

panied by an approximation of the cost of 

‘production in various quantities and a 

Periodical Publishers Not So | brief explanation of the postal rules and 

° Id regulations which govern mail distribution. ed 

Well Pleased With Idea Better business for Washington is prom- | the following securities under the Sccuri- | 

ised if the campaign is successful. In-_| ties Act of 1933. Ordinarily these issues | 

The Federal Government yee gyood its creased employment for labor in the Na- | may be sold to the public 20 days after) mon stock from Candies Investments, Ltd., | 

NOW | tional Capital is another benefit forecast. | filing, unless subject to a Commission| Ontario (Canada) corporation, now 
But its efforts so far are being confined | 


to the direct-mail variety of advertising. | Need for Perfecting 
The national campaign has been opened . 
Deposit Insurance 


Proposed Security Issues 


The Federal Trade Commission during, 
the week announced the registration ot | 


stances at least, are so high as to be dis- 
advantageous to the company as well as 
unjust to the consumers. Experience shows 
that lower rates may produce larger prof- 
its, particularly where promotional came 
paigns are conducted and the cost of elec- 
trical appliances is reasonable.” 

This lesson is being taken to heart by 
gas companies in some localities. At 
Knoxville, Tenn., for example, a promo- 
tional campaign is being pushed for the 
Sale of gas ranges, water heaters, and re- 
frigerators which compete in economy 
with similar electric devices sponsored by 
the TVA. 


common stock. The registiation is filed to 
cover a proposed public offering by the 
underwriters, A. W. Porter, Inc., which 
company has a commitment and options to. 
purchase a tctal of 180,000 shares of com- 


some relation of just equivalence, is 
completely ignored.” 

| The Court concluded by stating 
that a statute requiring an employer 
‘to pay to an employe as a wage an 
amount which has no relationship to 
the benefit obtained by the employer 


—— 


Defeat of Air 
In Supreme Court 


Oct. 15, 1934 to offer the shares at the last price at 
“ILLINOIS MALLEABLE IRON COMPANY, which they were sold on the New York 
in Washington, National Capital, by the 
local post office. 


Curb Exchange. The total value of the 
Chicago, Ill., manufacturers of malleable,  ogferj 
iron and products, proposing a $400,000 issue | BS, ased om tne Sent. 36 price on 
of $25 par common stock. A total of 16.-| 
000 shares are to be offered at par. Of- 
“Postal Service for Advertisers Explained ficers of the company are W. H. Burgess, 


the Toronto Exchange, is $1, 373,962.50. Of- 
ficers of the issuer are . P. O’Conncr. 
J. D. Hayes, president, and 


H. Ejlston, secretary-treasurer, all of 
from the service but solely with rela-| in Official Campaign,” reads the caption Permanent Law to Be Modified, oases ge ge eo a Rochester, ms 
Victory For Citizens in Milk tion “to circumstances apart from over a huge circular in three colors, the FDIC Chairman Forecasts secretary, Underwriters are Miller-Murray SHAREHOLDERS CORPORATION,  Seaitle.. OTHER CANCELLATIONS 
' L C Decis; the contract of employment, the. first of a series to be sent to 5,000 Wash- & Company, New York City. Wash., a securities investment company 
aw Uase vecision 


| The PWA has been reconsidering some 
business affected by it and the work | ington business firms. Den- | g 


“The State can do no wrong.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States | ‘uct of a naked, arbitrary exercise of 
had to reiterate that elementary principle | POWer that it cannot be allowed to 


the past week At its session Oct. 15 the 
.Transcontinental 
was 


& Western Air, Inc.,| United States.” 
told it couldn't have an injunction | 
against the Post Office Department, which | 


First reaction came from newspaper, 
magazine, and other advertising interests 
which look on direct-mail advertising as 
a competitor. Complaint is made that 
the campaign is in conflict with their 
business. 


_ done under it, is so clearly the prod- 


stand under the Constitution of the 


A DIVIDED DECISION : 


Complaints were anticipated by the Post | 


Whai form will the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Law eventually take? 


To members of the State Banking | 
Supervising Authorities in Baltimore, Md., | 
last week, was voiced the prediction by Leo 
T. Crowley, chairman of the board of the | 


_GREGORY-BATES MINING COMPANY, 


ver, Colo. A Colorado gold mining corpo- 
proposing to register a $1,000.C00 issue 


common stock, all or any part of one. 
pen $1 par shares to be offered at $1. 
presi- | 


Principal officers are D. M. Todd Jr., 
dent, and G. S. Ellsworth, 
both of Denver. 


KUN ET AL, COMMITTEE FOR 


vice president, 


EY 
BONDHOLDERS, proposing to issue certifi- 


proposing to register 673,000 shares of $]- 
par common stock having a total value of 
$2,785,093. Officers of the company are R. 
M. Drumheller, chairman of the board: B. B. 
Ehrlichman, president; F. W. Buff, treas- 
urer, and H. W. Cameron, secretary. Un- 
oa a are Drumheller, Ehrlichman and 


HOTEL SENATOR FIRST MORTGAGE BOND- 


HOLDERS’ COMMIILTEE, proposing to issue 


of its allotments on other grounds. One 
of them is that for a power and irriga- 
tion development on the Rio Verde in 
Arizona, which on rechecking has been 
ceclared to be unjustified from an eco- 
nomic point of view. 

The ultimate cost of this project had 


: been put at about 19 mjllion dollars, but a 
Office Department. Its attitude, said Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, cates deposit call .000 jn the showed a cost of 29 
- P ebruary annutied the air mail con-| 4. Stettler v. O’Hara (243 U.S. 629). Nelson B. Wentzel, of the office of the. _that “changes in the permanent FDIC law| Certificates of No. 2 Park Lane West, Inc.., Gold Bonds of the Hotcl Senator Corpo- million dollars with: comparatively little 
FACTS. povcr Federal courts in New York In this case, the Court sustained the, Third Assistant Postmaster General, 1s | will doubtless be necessary before it goes! Mt. Vernon, N. Y., due March 1, 1936. The! ation, Sacramento, Calif., dated July 1. water available for irrigation. Estimated 
had so ruled, and the high tribunal as- ‘validity of an Oregon minimum wage that stimulation of circular advertising | ‘into effect on July 1 of next year.” face amount of the original issue was $400.,-' 1923. The bonds to be called are part 
sured the aggrieved mail carriers that the ; 


refusal stands. 
The only remedy open to the air lines» 
js to go before the Court of Claims and 


ask for damages. That will take time. lots | 


‘law, thereby impairing somewhat the through the mails will promote advertis- 
‘potency of the decision in the Adkins Re of all kinds. 
case. 


The Court affirmed the decision of |* s it is knowa in advertising parlance: 


What these changes are, Mr. Crowley 
did not say. His views on the proposed 


ads the first circular—or “broadcast” ‘changes would be given soon, he promised, 


‘however. 


000. Value assigned for purposes of cal- 
culating registration fee is $118,666. The 
reason given for the call for deposit is de- 


fault in payment of interest, amortization | 


and taxes. Other commiitces are also so- 
liciting deposit of the securities. 


of an original issue of $1,225,000, of which 
$£95.000 in principal amount are outstand- 
ing and unpaid. Of the outstanding bonds. 
$551,600 face amount had already been de- 
posited with the Committee on Sept. 6, 1934. 
leaving $443.200 the face amount of bonds 


cost for irrigation would be $472 per acre, 
and the proposed charge of $2 an acre 
was declared insufficient to liquidate the 
cost. 

The National Coal Association, through 


; «The direct-mail campaign which will | Planned b : to be called. The market value of the its National Job Saving and Investment 

isi . y the FDIC in the near future | THERMOID COMPANY, Trenton, N. J., a 

pppeaie re, and the air lines may yet get | by a divided court, without an opin-| Office is the first of its kind ever re- | | Mr. Crowley will pie exclusively with standing stock of Thermoid Rubber Co. 9.950 B .. rec ae eyes “provides that Administrator Harold L. Ickes’ action, 
e Supreme Court to rule on the merits ion; but the decision is nevertheless leased in this city and one of the first of | 


of the matter. The case in which the 
court acted last week involved procedure 
only and was not determined on its merits 
in the lower courts. 

New York Milk Control 


‘significant in that it reflects sharp | such campaigns to be used in the United 


conflict in judicial thought among States. 
tle members of the Court as to the; “The campaign is the outgrowth of a. 


validity of this type of legislation. suggestion made by the Post Office De- | 


partment to postmasters throughout the 


individual banking problems and will be 


available to all bank examiners and super- 
visors. 


Banking authorities were reminded 
by Mr. Crowley thai in all probability they 
would be called upon to meet with the 


Thermoid Textile Co., and Woven Steel 
Hose Company, and substantially all of the 
outstanding stock of Southern Asbestos Co 
A total of $1,416,168 in securities is pro- 
posed for issue. Principal officers are F. E. 
Schluter,- Greenwich, Conn., chairman of 


the hoard; Charles W. Barber. Short Hills | 


are to oe issued to depositors of the called 
bonds on the basis of one share of stock 
for each $100 face amount bond. The 
eommon shares are to be held by 
Voting Trustees under 


a Voting Trust 
Agreement. 


Members of the committee are 


three 


asked for a reconsideration of two othcr 
projects being financed by the PWA. 
These were the Loup River development 
near Columbus, Nebr., to which $7,300,- 
000 has been allotted. and the Casper-Al- 


V. E. Kleven, secretary, T. C. Tilden, E. H i 
nine N. J., vice president; R. H. Temple, Tren- a en, E. H. cova dam in Wyoming, toward which 
However, the citizen won in another ‘country. It was the Department's idea State legislatures this Winter iN! J., treacurer:; and F. H. Koller Jr.. Edward Hohfeld. all of San pwa has 12 dollars, the 
case last week, at least for a time. He is. A od e F or H aw ali af font the preparation of more adequate super-| New York, secretary. depositary is the 
a milk dealer in New York who was re- 


fused a license under the New York Milk | 


Control Act unless he would agree not to 
buy milk outside the State at less than 


ties would help business firms increase 
the effectiveness of their mail advertis- 


To Speed Recovery 


postal revenue with its consequent saving 


ing, and would also result in additional | 


visory laws. 

“Amendments,” he said, “may also be 
required to enable you (banking author- 
ities) to get the greatest advantage from 


METAL PACKAGE CORPORATION, New York 


a Delaware corporation proposing a $900,000 
issue of common stock, 15,090 no-par shares 
(stated value $30) to be offered at not less 


than $60 per share. Principal officers are 


UNITED ENDOWMENT FOUNDATION, 


Anglo California National Bank, San Fran- 
co, 


INC.., 
an investment trust located in New Yorx. 
p:cposing 


total estimated cost being about double 
this sum. 


an issue of Certificates of In- poration shares and in 
is ” Sol L. Buschman, New York, president; erest in Trust Shares. The number of cer- settlement of the sult. 

the minimum price fixed for purchase The first code of fair competition to ap- | to taxpayers.” recent Federal legislation. George S. McCreedy. Baltimore, secretary, tificates to be offered is not known. eas Another block of 25,000 shares of $3 par 
Within the State. A Federal court in ply solely to the Territory of Hawaii has' It is planned to mail to prospective ad- and R. L. Whittle, New York, treasurer. registration is sought for certificates total- value, said to be worth $5 per share. are 
New York had granted him an interlocu- made its debut. 


tory injunction and its action was ap- 
proved, so the dealer will get his license, 
pending a hearing of that case on its 
merits. 
' Capone Stays in Jail 
Turning from these problems, the Su- 


_vertisers samples of many forms of cir- 


of the Islands, which is to become ef- 
fective Oct. 29. Affecting some 2,800 es-' mailing folders. 
tablishments with about 15,000 workers, | 


Local business houses in Washington | 


Portable Post Offices 


The National Industrial Recovery Board cular advertising matter that can gO | 
has approved a code for the retail trade | through the mail, including personal let- | 
‘ters, double reply post cards, and self-. 


To Aid News Gatherers 


Newshawks on wheels? 


Newspaper re- 


1616-1626 WALNUT STREET CORPORATION, 


Philadelphia, Pa.. a real estate company, 
proposing an issue of $2,600,000 Geld Mort- 
gage Bonds. The mortgage bonds to be 
extended by this issue are $400,000 prin- 
cipal amount, subordinated to 32,200,000. 
and are secured by a first mortgage against 


ing $1.000000. The plan of the trust pro- 
Vides for participation through pericdic de- 
posits which are compounded. The Com- 
mereial National Bank of New York is trus- 
tee. C. Williams. R. B. Deans. C. P. 
Franchot, V. B. Murphy, R. L. Farrelly, and 
B. W. Black, all of New York City are offi- 


to be issued to Sam. W. Emerson Come 
pany in exchange for promissory notes to- 
taling $125,000 given by the Brewing Cor- 
poration of America to the Sam W. Emere- 
son Company. 

Principal officers of the Peerless Corpora- 
tion are James A Bohannon, president, and 


porters in France, the Commerce Depart-| the premises 1616-26 Walnut Strect, Phila-  C@?S Of the issuer. Prof. Irving Fisher, of 8, T. Creighton. secretary-treasurer, both 
the code, says the NRA, will “bring about | which produce direct-mail advertising are ment reports, may soon be sending their! delphia, Pa. Principal officers are J. J. Fale , University. is economist and a di- Of Cleveland. Ohio. 
preme Court decided Al Capone must Stay a substantial increase in employment.” cooperating with the Washington post of- news to their editors from special portable | 
She ‘public enem,” in- The code for Hawaii follows the main- | fice inthe campaign. Local mail specialists | post office trailers instead of resorting to. of Philadelphia. PEERLESS CORPORATION, New York, for- in December, 1930, but inactive since 
ie statute oO imitations negatived land retail code closely in many respects. | will handle the plan, copy, and layout for superhuman feats of ingenuity to send CHRISTMAN BREWING COMPANY, engaged metly the Peerless Motor Car* Company. shortly after its organization. The com- 
his conviction. The court said it did not, The hours provisions are identical, estab- | the various pieces to be sent out. Paper. y 


as it had in effect ruled once before, and 
refused a writ of habeas corpus. 


lishing a basic maximum work week ot | _merchants, printers, and publishers will | 


40 to 48 hours, depending upon population | furnish paper and press work. Local let-| 


news out of rural districts. 


The portable post offices are mounted 


in the manufacture and sale of beer under 
Federal permit, proposing an issue of 35.,- 
C00 shares of $1.50 par value preferred stock. 


now a holding and investment company 
Owning the Brewing Corpors -tion of 


ica, Common s‘ock currently vo'ncd 


Amer- | 


pany now plans to mine gold on property 
purchased in El Dorado County, California, 
and is proposing a $162,500 issue of $l-par 


on 10-ton trucks and contain a mail box, | C i $135,000 is to be issued to cottls claims ine common stock, 162,500 shares to be offered 

Cours will recess Oct. 22 and hours of store operation. Minimum | ter shops will look after the addressing. two soundproof telephone booths, a wall| reston. Ill., chairman’ of the board. Henry £3 par value sald tobe warts | 

niis NOV. o, When the first decisions of |wages, however, are lower than on the | |multigraphing, and mailing operations. | telephone and three writing desks. They} Lotz, New Lisbon, Wis.. president. and E. J. . 

the term are expected. Of course, noone : 


knows ‘vhat opinions, if any, will then be: Wa 


handed down. 


continent, ranging from $9 to $12 a week. 
ges now paid in a large number of re- 
tail shops are as low as $5 and $6 a week. 


The post office will handle the distribution. 
Practical suggestions are to be laid be- 
fore business houses through the medium 


can be dispatched at a moment's notice | 
to any -rural district in which an im- 


portant event “breaks.” 


FANNY FARMER CANDY SHOPS, 


New Lisbon, 
rer. 


Wis., secretary-treas- 


INC., seck- 
ng to 


register 180,000 shares of $l-par 


are to he issued to James A. 
president of the company. 
C00 shares delivered by him to Redmond 
& Company in settlement of a Jaw suit. 
Redmond & Company paid the Peerless Cor- 


Bohannon, 
to replace 20.- 


vice president, and Bentley Neuman, sec- 
retary-treasurer, all of San Francisco, Calif. 
(Note: This is.a refiling of an application 
previously filed on Sept. 5, 1934, and with- 
drawn Sept. 25, 1934.) 
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Borrowed Money: 
Instrumentality to 
Hasten Recovery 


Long Term Loans Produe- 
tive of Work and Goods, 
Says Jesse Jones—Would 
Continue RFC Loans 


“What this country needs is more long 
term credits,” according to the chairman, 
Jesse H. Jones, of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. 

“Business men can not invest money in 
new plants and expect to get it back in 
ninety days,” Mr. Jones said, in making 
public, last week, a letter he had sent to 
the 32 managers of RFC loan agencies. 

The letter instructed the managers to 
be lenient with all borrowers and de- 
noted that, where RFC security would not 
suffer, extensions be granted to all who 
desire them “for as much as five years 
from the 3lst of next January.” 

RFC Would Slow Up Repayments 

RFC loans are being repaid at a far 
faster rate than was originally expected. 
Since July 1, the RFC has received $126,- 
629,728 more than it has loaned out. 

Early repayments of RFC ioans, Mr. 
Jones explained, are too often the result 


of forced liquidations which are not “in- 


the interest of recovery.” 

“What we want,” Mr. Jones said, “is for 
these companies to take this money and 
put it to work creating more goods and 
employment. We also want to remove 
any feeling that borrowers must repay 
the Government before they can do any- 
thing else.” 

Mr. Jones is also of the opinion that 
banks should make loans for longer 
periods. Now that deposits are guaran- 
teed by the Government, there will be no 
more runs on the banks and there is no 
reason why private hanks should not 
make slow loans. 

To date the RFC has authorized 267 
industrial loans amounting to $16,500,000, 
although only $2,709,000 has actually been 
disbursed. 7 


Bids on PWA Bonds 

Bids were received at the RFC on Oc- 
tober 17, for 18 issues of PWA bonds. 
These are the bonds being issued by local 
communities to raise their share of the 
funds on approved PWA projects. 

Bids on 17 of these issues were accepted 
the next day. This is the third lot of 
these bonds which have been offered. 
It is expected that bids will soon be in- 
vited for: another set of these issues. 


Proposal to Sell Railroad 
Exectuives of seven railroads met with 
Mr. Jofres last week to discuss the possi- 
bility of dividing between them-the lines 


America’s Biggest Business: 
Caring For Needy 


‘One-seventh of Population 


From Public Treasuries 


Now Supported by Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


e1al Government. To date, the Federal 
| Government's share in the total cost ot 
relief has been about two-thirds. A ratio 


penditures from May, 1933, through July. 
' 1934, reveals the following: 


|Federal $767,438,000 64.5 per cent. 

$199,935,000 16.7 per cent 

$283,445,000 18.5 per cent 
$1,189,918,000° 


The FERA finds it impossible to com- 
pare exactly the number of families on 
relief in the Winter months of 1933-1934 

with those in the same months for 1932- 

1933. The activities of the CWA make 

comparable statistics impossible. 

Relief charts in Administrator Hop- 
kins’ office show that with April, the num- 
ber of persons on relief decreased until 
July. Then with the advent of the wide- 

‘spreaed drought, the relief barometers 
‘started climbing again. Without the 
| drought, officials assert, the decline would 
in all probability have continued through- 
out the Summer. 

The part the Federal Government must 
play in the financing of relief, provided 
the present method of giving relief is con- 
tinued, is apt to become more and more 
important. Not only are local funds more 
difficult to raise, but the savings .of thou- 
sands of individuais who have thus far 
managed to exist wihout relief are becom- 
ing exhausted and the relief load is 
growing. 

Regardless of the decrease in unemploy- 
ment, the relief burden has increased and, 
even allowing for a further improvement 
‘in business, it is likely that the relief 
‘load has not yet reached its peak. This 
‘is because, as above stated, more people 
are being forced to apply for relief as 
their savings are used up, and also be- 
cause the cost of financing relief is grow- 
| ing as prices rise, clothing wears out and 
‘must be replaced, and accumulated un- 
paid rents must be paid to avoid eviction. 

One FERA oOfficiai states that the relief 
expenditures are certain to increase for 
the following reasons: 

| 1, Increased cost of living. 
| 2. Added adequacy. Relief families are 
receiving more items. 

3. Increased doilar cost of work relief. 
| 4. Drought area budget had to include 
livestock feed. 
| §. Initial cost of rural rehabilitation. 
‘These projects will not start paying “divi- 
dends” for some months to come. 


FERA Responsibility 
For Greater Public Debt 


In the wielding of the relief stick, the 


derived from liquor, approximately 
of all Federal, State and local relief ex- | or four per cent finds its way into relief. 


‘million persons to be fed, clothed and 


Of Massachusetts 


.ceivership for the last 11 years. 


of the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad.| FERA has been accused of bringing about 


This road is in a territory served by sev- a sizeable increase in the public debt; of, 


eral larger systems and has been in re- | consuming the bulk of the liquor revenue; 
Mr.!of diverting substantial portions of the 
Jones said that everybody concerned may! automobile revenue; of instigating the 
be better off if this road .is no longer sales tax movement. 

maintained as a separate system. | To these charges, Corrington Gill, chief 


study out a plan to bid for the road at | raising relief funds as against another. 
receiver's sale. 
will have to have the approval of the In- the impression that “the Federal Emer- 
terstate Commerce Commission. ‘gency Relief Administration is bringing 


The RFC stands ready to advance any pressure to bear upon States to adopt cer- | 


loans which any of the buying roads tain specific revenue measures, for,exam- 


unemployment relief. So that of the esti- 
mated $100,000,000 annual public revenue, 
three | 


channels. 

How about gasoline taxes and motor ve- | 
hicle registration fees as a possible source | 
0. relief funds? To date, automotive reve- | 
nues have played a minor role in relief 
funds’ source. 

Twelve States make some provision for. 
unemployment relief or relief bonds 
financing through this medium. However. | 
this is less than one per cent of the $850,- 
000,000 annual motor traffic revenue. 

When it comes to the sales tax as a 
source of relief funds much the same sit- | 
uation exists. Employed in 17 States, this | 
form *f revenue producer more than ‘$200,- 
000,000. FERA officials estimate that the | 
total amount of unemployment relief | 
funds made available from this source in | 
1934 will probably not be in excess of | 
$20,000,000. 

A glance at the map on page 1 is suffi- 
cient to show one that a wide variation 
in relief needs is necessary. Seventeen 


Sheltered! ..Men, women and children 
scattered in thousands of communities, in 
metropolitan cities and small rural ham- 
lets, in tenements, slums, Negro shacks 
in the South, and dilapidated farm houses, | 
all with their own separate geopraphic | 
problems. 


W hite-collar Problem 


The problem for Massachusetts this 
Winter is larzely a white-collar one. 
Projects for this class of workers are 
being considered. 

New York State, with nearly two mil- 
lion on relief rolls, has made much 
progress with work-relief projects. How 
much more can be accomplished 1n this 
direction, officials are not certain. Worn 
out mining and lumbering regions in Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia will provide the 
FERA with most of its difficulties in these 
sections of the country. 

Florida with 25 per cent of its total 
population on reliei will not be as difficult 
to cope with as might seem. Its Winter 
season means tourists, and trade from 
this source is expected to cut a wide swath 
in the relief rolls. 

Other Southeastern States have bene- | 
fited to a great extent from the rural Te- | 
habilitation program. Favorable crops. 
will also be of some help in stabilizing re- 
lief expenditures. 

In the East Central States—Wisconsin. 


‘Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio—re- 


lief expenditures in large part will be de-— 
pendent upon a revival of industrial ace | 


|| Little Working Capital | 


In Securities Issues 


Proceeds Mostly for Investment | 
And Debt Refunding | 


Almost half a billion dollars’ worth of | 
new securities were issued during the | 
first eight months of 1934. 

To be exact, the amount was $492, | 
490,533. These are the figures given out! 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis-| 
sion, and do not include reorganization | 
securities or certificates of deposits. 

New issues tor the month of August. 
amounted to $41,236,358, more than halt) 
of which were issued by manufacturing | 
companies. The majority of all securities 
issued up to August 31, however, were 
issued by financial and investment com- | 
panies. Public_utilities were second, with | 
manufacturing companies a close third. | 

More than half of the money raised by | 
the sale of these securities was used for | 
investment purposes. About one-sixth ot | 
the total was used for refunding old | 
debts, and less than 12 per cent for work- | 
ing capital. 

Figures for August alone show that al- | 
most half of the proceeds of securities | 
sold that month are being used as work- 
ing capital. 

More than 60 per cent of all the securi- 
ties issued were in the form of common 
stocks. 


Another ‘Nest Ege’ 
For the Treasury 


Seigniorage On Silver Makes, 


Its Appearance | 

Another Government “nest egg” made | 

its first appearance when the Treasury 
issued its daily statement for Oct. 16. 

The new so-called “nest egg” is the 
seigniorage that the Government is mak- | 
ing on its silver purchases. The term, | 
“seigniorage,” is a survival of the middle 
ages when kings or seigneurs made a 
charge for minting money. Technically, 
seigniorage is tne difference between the 
price a government pays for a precious 
metal and the value of the money issued 
against it. 

This new seigniorage will be shown 
separately on Treasury statements along 
with the amount of profit the Government 
made when gold was revalued at $35 an 
ounce instead of the former $20.67. Both 
items will be withheld from the Treas- 
ury’s working balance for the present. 

Here is how it works. Suppose the 
Government buys 100 ounces of silver at 
53 cents an ounce. This is about the 
present market price. This would cost 
the Government $53. This amount would 
then be issued in new silver certificates, 
but as the monetary value of silver is 
$1.29 an ounce, the Treasury would keep 
only about 41 ounces against the new 
certificates. The other 59 ounces repre- 
sents a seigniorage charge or profit which 
the Government will carry on its books 
at cost or 53 cents an ounce. 

For the 59 ounces this would amount to 


A Plea for Stability 


In Price of Silver 


Where Government 
Mone; Goes—— 
Outlay Is Larger for Week Be- 


cause of Heavy Interest 
Payments 


Possible Conflict of Our Policy 
With London Treaty | 


Does the American silver policy con- 
flict with the London silver agreement? 
China thinks it does. 

In a note to the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, made public last week, 
China pointed out that America had 
figure ‘pledged its cooperation to maintain sta- 
was the heavy interest payments which _ bility in the price of silver. The note 

also asked “the American Government, 


| for the present, to restrict its purchases 
] e in Ameri oid fur- 
of the total. This was 7 million dollars | ‘° S!ver siready ca to avoid fur 


| ther promoting the drain from China.” 
more than this item was a year ago. | P J 


| §ecretary Hull, after conferences with 
Other ordinary expenses were dOWN | president Roosevelt and Secretary Mor- 
considerably, being only 35 million dol- | genthau, of the Treasury Department, re- 
lars. Almost all the various items were | njieq that the American Government de- 
less than a week ago. sires to “avoid, so far as may be possible, 
Emergency expenses also were dOWN. | disturbances in the economy and public 
They were $66,400,000, compared with | fnances of China,” but that further silver 
$93,400,000 for the week before. The) purchases were made. mandatory by an 
greatest decrease was in the amount spent | act of Congress. ° 
tas Immediately upon receipt of this reply, 
; China placed a 10 per cent tax on all sil- 
million dollars, whereas it was only 9 ver exports. This checked the outfiow of 
comm silver and its price fell within China, al- 
slightly, amounting to 11 million dollars, saci it remained higher on the world 
which is the most it has been for any | ™&XEtS. 
week this Fall. With the price of Chinese goods thus 
Loans made by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Ccrporation were 25 million dollars | However, Japan soon 
lowering the value of her yén, which has 
the last six weeks been artificially pegged by the Japanese 
: . Government at a price that permits Ja- 
Although emergency expenditures were pan to compete successfully with all her 
lower than usual, they were high enough | rivals in the textile trade of the Orient. 
year to more than a billion dollars, dering, last week, i* this was to be the 
whereas for the same period ayear ag0, | start of a new devaluation war. 
they were less than 350 million dollars. 


Bond Sales by HOLC By Federal Land Banks 


Thr ough the Banks Farmers’ creditors have received almost 


90 per cent of all Federal Land Bank and 


_Land Bank Commissioner’s farm mort- 
Uncle Sam Becomes Customer ‘gage loans, according to recent estimates 
Of Private Institutions 


of the Farm Credit Administration. 
| More than _ §$1,217,000,000 of farmers’ 
debts have been refinanced and foreclo- 
sures averted by land bank loans granted 
between June 1, 1933, and Oct. 10, 1934. 


Up three million dollars, Government 
expenditures amounted to $192,900,000 last 
week. . This is the highest they have 


Billion and in Loans 


Private banking houses have a new cus- 
tomer. He is the United States Gove. -. 
ment. 


Bonds of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration are now being sold through | 
member houses of a private banking syn- 
dicate. The first hlock of $50,000,000 of 3 
per cent HOLC bonds will be sold this 
week and it is expected that new lots will 
be offered at tie rate of $40,000,000 
weekly. These bonds are guaranteed by 
the Government as to both principal and 
interest. 


The HOLC is authorized to issue up to’ 
three billion dollars of bonds covering | ‘ 
loans to home owners. To date about $1.- | 
700,000,000 have been issued. All but 


Associated Gas 
and Electric 
Company 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

October 4, 1934 
T= Board of Directors has declared thas 
day the follewing quarterly dividends: 
Cumealative 6% Preferred Steck, Series A 
No. 32, $1.50 per share 
Cameulative Preferred Seeck, 5% Serice 
No. 22, $1.25 per share 
Ceevertibie 5% Camalative 
Preference Steoek 
No. 11, $1.25 per share 
payable on November 15, 1934, to holders of 
record at close of business October 20, 1934. 


Executive Vice-President & Secretary 


> 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


$600,000,000 of these now carry the Gov- 


tivity. 
The West Central States—North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Minne- 


,sota, Iowa, and Missouri—will still feel 


the effects of the Summer’s drought. Also 


'affected by the drought will be the South- | 
While nothing was decided, the railroad of FERA’s financing, replies that the: 


executives will meet again in Chicago to | PERA has never endorsed one method of 


western States — Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas and New Mexico. Officials seem to 


‘T. think that there will be a little increase 
Any plan agreed upon Mr. Gill is particularly anxious to avoid 


in the relief load, most of the damage 


having taken place directly on the heels 
of the drought. 
The mountain States of Montana, 


about $31. If this amount is revalued at 
the monetary value of $1.29 an ounce, the 
_Government can raise its value $45 more, 
_making the total seigniorage on the 
transaction $76, or the difference between 
the $53 it paid and the $129 which 100 
ounces of silver are legally worth. 


Investigating Cause 
Of Utility’s Failure 


might require in order to finance their 


ghare of whatever plan is evolved. 


Amending the Reales 


For Security Issues 


Commission Narrows Scope of 


Some Regulations 


These are busy days for the membei. 
of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. 


Not a day goes by but they are asked | 


to clarify at least one of their many rules 
and regulations. Last week was no ex- 
ception, and in an effort to clear up the 
difficulties, many new amendments were 
made, narrowing the scope of several for- 
mer regulations. 

One set of amendments exempted se- 
curity issuers who have been in bank- 
ruptcy from the necessity of filing cer- 
tain data required from others. How- 
ever, full information is required of all 
parent or holding companies connected 
with the issuer. 

The SEC also made changes in the 
registration stat. ments for securitie- is- 
sued in reorganizations. One of the 
amendments eliminates the ffiling of 
copies of patents, if more ‘than 10 are 
involved and United States Patent Office 
numbers are given. 
ing out the new form were issued. This 
new form became effective Oct. 16, except 
that the old form may be used up to 
Dec. 15. 

Another new form was issued for reg- 
istration statements for certificates of de- 
posits, where the issuer of the certificates 
is the same party who originally issued 
the securities  alled for deposit. This 


new form is D-1A. Other certificates of | 


deposit will continue to use form D-1. 


Form D-1A became effective Oct. 20, ex- 


cept that the old form may be used up to 
Dec. 15 

Several amendments were made provid- 
ing hat certain items may be omitted 
from prospectuses provided they are in- 
cluded on the registration statement. New 
rules also permit prospectuses used for 
more than thirteen months to be brought 
up to date without the necessity of filing 
a new registration statement. although 
five copies of such corrected prospectuses | 
must be filed with the SEC. os 

Another change snnounced last week, 
permits the waiver. under certain condi- 
tions, of the written consent of persons 
who prepared m-terial used in the reg- 
istration statement. 

It was reported that the SEC will soon 
open a small office in Chicago -d others | 
in several other cities. 


Rural Rehabilitation; 
Program Is Extended 


The rural rehabilitation program of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration | 
which this year included 80,000 farm 
families is to be extended greatly during | 
the next 60 days. 

Experience during the past year, ex- 
plains Col. Lawrence Westbrook, Assist- 
ant Administrator of the FFRA, has led 
to the decision to expand the program. 

It was disclosed at a conference of rurai 
relief workers held during the past week , 
in Washington that rural rehabilitation | 


Instructions on fill- | T 


| ple, the sales tax. The pressure for re- 
‘lief funds,” according to Mr. Gill, is ‘not 
any different from any other demand for 
revenue. 

The FERA tells a State the amount it 
expects it to contribute, and that State 
has the option of choosing any method 
it desires. “If it adopts a sales tax, or 
diverts gasoline money, or sells bonds,” 
Mr. Gill states, “it is because it wishes to 
meet its revenue needs in that way.” 

However, the FERA does more than just 
, disburse relief funds to the States. It ad- 
'vises them how to spend the funds. A 
definite schedule of average subsistence 
relief standards is sent to all State Relief 
Administrations. The States are not per- 
mitted to go lower than the thirty cents 
per hour wage rate set by the FERA. 
Through one means or another, the FERA 
|}attempts to show the States the wisdom 
of supplying cash relief and not relief by 
| kind. 


i 


Suspension of Aid 


When State Is Bad 
_ If in the course of investigations. and 


ithere are dozens of FERA accountants 
‘who do nothing but check on the States’ 
/handling of Federal funds—a State comes 
under the disapproval of the FERA, its 
funds may be cut off at a moment’s no- 
tice. And not until the State is willing 
_to accede to the FERA’s wishes will the 
its quota of 


relief line start carrying 
reasury notes. 


| This Winter will probably see the 


| FERA’s analysis of the sources of State. 


and local funds brought to light. Through 
these surveys the FERA will be enabied 
to determine the precise quantitive sources 
of revenue. The investigation now going 
on will reveal how much relief money 
was obtained in the States from bond is- 
sues, property taxes, liquor revenues, gaso- 
line taxes, sales taxes, etc. 

With this knowledge at hand the FERA 
will be able to bargain with the various 
States much more effectively than in 
those early days of Federal relief, when 
action and not analysis was the dominant 
note. 

In so far as the States’ borrowing for 
relief purposes is kept down by severe 
constitutional restrictions the problem of 
getting the States to raise more of their 
own relief funds by taxation is a moot 
question in FERA'’s offices. 

To date, the most important avenues o! 
relief funds among the States have come 
from bond issue authorizations an@ gen- 
eral revenue appropriations. 

Legislatures in only 10 of the States are 
permitted to borrow beyond temporary 
and National defense requirements. In 
the remaining States, borrowing for un- 
employment relief purposes is a long proc- 
ess. In 15 States the approval of the 
electorate is a prerequisite, and in 23 
States borrowing for relief requires an 
amendment to the constitution. The re- 
maining States all have constitutional dif- 
ficulties that have to be surmounted be- 
fore funds can be made available. 

One reason for FERA supplanting 


rather than supplementing State relief 
funds has been the application of only | 


unsubstantial portions of new revenues to 
case the relief load. Take the case of 
liquor revenues: Just before repeal be- 
Came a fact, il was expected by many 
relief officials that a large part of this 
revenue would be diverted for unemploy- 
ment relief 

However, only six States stipulated that 


programs have been started in 42 States. | Part of this revenue should be used for 


this Winter. 


Colorado, Wyoming. Utah, Arizona and 
Idaho, officials believe, will show a sub- | 
stantial increase in relief expenditures 
A rise is ‘also expected for 

the Pacific States. 
Gonsidered as a unit, it is predicted 
there will be a 20 per cent incline in the | 
Nation's relief rolls this Winter. | 


Source of Billions 
Needed for Relief 


How to collect the billions necessary for | 
carrying on the national drama of un-| 
employment relief against a Winter back- | 
ground is the problem that the FERA has 
set itself to solve. And in order to get 
a clearer picture of what the Federal | 
Government will be called upon to do this 
Winter, hundreds of thousands of dollars 
are being spent by FERA's research de- | 
partment. 

Here, under the direction of Howard 
Myers, formerly chief of Illinois’ Depart- | 
ment of Labor Statistics, studies are 
being made the States and com-| 
munities to show the trends in occupa- : 
tional characteristics (employability) 
rural high-relief areas, stranded popula- 
tions, such as two coal towns in the Mid- | 
dle West where 95 per cent of the popula- | 
tion is on relief. 


Insull Co. Declared Ruined to 
Save Parent Corporation 
The Federal Trade Commission, in con- | 


nection with its investigation of power 
and gas utilities last week, received evi- 


dence from Commission examiners on the 


affairs of the Electric Management and 
Engineering Corporation. | 

The corporation, a subsidiary of Na- 
tional Electric Power Company, was one | 
of the major Insull companies. Commis- | 
sion Examiner A. A. Hartley revealed that 
the holding company borrowed large! 
sums from Electric Management and that | 


“the facts presented show how the Insull | 


management in its frantic effort to sal-' 


vage National Electric Power Company 
_ by making use of that company’s cash and | 


credit resources of that company’s sub-. 
sidiaries involved those subsidiaries in 
the catastrophe.” 

The bankruptcy petition of Electric 
Management “listed on July 2, 1932, debts | 


‘of $13,097,000, and assets of $13,785,461,” | 


according to Examiner Hartley. Of the as-. 


» sets, he stated, $12,620,000 were “notes re- | 
-ceivable from affiliated companies which | 


were mostly from subsidiary companies of | 
National Electric.” These notes, he stated, 
were unsecured. 


SHALL CONGRESS REQUIRE 
MORE RADIO EDUCATION? 


ernment’s guarantee as to principal, and 
they are all guaranteed as to interest. 
HOLC officials announced last week 
that Oct. 27 would positively be the last 
day on which holders of HOLC 4 per cent 
bonds, guaranteed as to interest only, will 
be able to exchange them for the new 3 
per cent bonds carrying the Government's 
guarantee on both principal and interest. 
Those who wish to do so are urged to 


once, 


take their bonds to their local banks *i 


61 Broadway, New York City 


A promise— 
not a speculation 


xvestwent 

soundness made it possible 
for this company to keep its 
promises to every policy- 
holder during a trying 
period. 
Why not call on that se- 
curity, which has met the 
severest of tests, when mak- 
ing your financial plans? 


Life insurance is a prom- 
ise—not a speculation. 


Proposed Legislation to Allocate Time For Non-profit: 
Programs Meets Opposition 


Commercial broadcasting companies 
are now on record before the Federal | 
Communications Commission as totally 
and unqualifiedly opposed to any restric- , 
tive legislation by Congress on allocation | 
of time to educational, religious, or other | 
nonprofit programs. | 

Eighteen million radio-equipped homes 
in this country are more or less affected 
by this controversy over a proposal that 
Congress fix by law the percentage of. 
time which radio services must allot to 
such programs. The educational and. 
other groups have presented their views, 


and with the conclusion of the hearings 


the Commission will determine soon what 
report and recommendations it will make 
to Congress. 
Present Educational Programs 

M. H. Aylesworth, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, was a 
Star witness in opposition to the pro- 
posal. He pointed out that entertain- | 
ment is the basis for radio service and 
that there is a misunderstanding as to 
what constitutes an educational program. 
Mr. Aylesworth upheld the importance of 
sponsored progranis that are informative. 
He told the Commission present commer- 
cial stations are functioning adequately, 
with an abundance of educational mate- 
rial on the air. There must be, he pointed | 
out, freedom of the radio as well as free-| 
dom of the press. 

William S. Paley, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, testified that | 
any government attempt to regulate the 
contents of radio programs would be a 
detriment, instead of a benefit, to the 
listeners. He assured the Commission the 
broadcasting companies are making every | 
effort to give the radio audience the kind | 
of programs it desires. A considerable , 


‘bia University, wrote letters to the Com- 


their whole time without driving all their 


silent. 


part of the broadcasting time, he added, 
is devoted to cultural, religious, and edu- 
cational subjects. 

These hearings recessed Oct. 19 to en- 
able the Commission’s Broadcasting Divi- 
sion, of which Hampson Gary, is chair- 
man, to complete hearing applications 
from Youngstown, Ohio; Portland, Me.; 
and Boston, Worcester, and Pittsfield, 
to established low-powered sta- 
tions on the clear channel of 640 kilo- 
cycles, which is assigned to KFI. 

A clear channel is one set aside for a 
Single station with a power of 5,000 watts 
or more. The old Federal Radio Com- 
mission set aside forty clear channels. 
Recently there has been a drive by some 
broadcasting interests to break down 
some of the clear channels by placing low- 
powered stations on them. This drive 
has been opposed on the ground of inter- 
ference. 

Henry L. Mencken, writer, and John 
Erskine, professor of English at Colum- 


mission, criticizing the proposal to give 
educators and ministers more time on the 
air. Mr. Mencken said “they couldn’t fill 


listeners away.” 

Mr. Erskine said that “if 25 per cent 
of the broadcasting facilities are allotted 
to this purpose it would mean that 25 per 
cent of the country’s radio time would be 


Dr. John W. Langdale, New York, book 
editor of the Methodist Episcopal Church; 
Henry L. Caravatti, Washington, D. C., of 
the National Council of Catholic Men; 
and Rabbi J. B. Wise, of New York, testi- 
fied broadcasting companies gave them 


“ET ME WRITE THAT. 


q 


AND THE INK IS 


HOTELS, LIKE PEOPLE, CAN 
BE JUDGED BY ATTENTION 
TO “LITTLE THINGS” 


PERHAPS you won't notice—when you reach for pen 

and ink in your room at a Statler Hotel—that the pen- 
points, both “stub” and “fine” are brand new, perfectly 
clean... the ink fresh and free-flowing. You'll think about 
what you're writing, not what you're writing with...which 
is exactly what we want you to do, 


You would be all too conscious of our writing equipment 
if you found scratchy, sputtering pen-points ...crusty, half- 
petrified ink ... an inkwell that smudged your fingertips. 
You'd be upset, as you have been by such irritations at 
other hotels. So we’ve made sure that there will not be such 
a discordant note in your stay with us. 


The many “little things” that make you happy—completely 
comfortable— in our hotels, did not just happen. Each new 
idea was given painstaking study .. worked out with lab- 
oratory exactness before being added to the long, constantly 
growing list of Statler innovations. 


HOTELS STATLER 


“WHERE THE GUEST IS ALWAYS RIGHT” 


Cle velgud Kuffalo 


whole-hearted cooperation, and they op- 
posed any change. 


ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT ROOMS BEGIN AT 
af 3.00 2.50 Radi Private Beth with Every Room 
‘ew for ( ole Pennsy vania @ Ne Tipp jog at Public ™. 
ROOMS BEGIN at 3.50 eetaurant Cheek rooms A Guagantes of Guest Satiafartion 4 


FRESH” 


You can get along, ot course, without a pin cushion with 
its quick-repair supply of buttons, pins and threaded needles 
... Without the special pants hanger on the closet door or 
the towel hook handily placed to save groping overhead 
... the telephone-gttached memorandam pad ... or the 
convenient desk calendar... the tourist and visitor's 
city map... the ample supply of stationery, both business 
and social . .. telegraph blanks .. . all little things, but 
would your stay be as pleasant if we hadn't thought of them? 

We could go on... and on... mention the little sums 
you save because Statler Hotels have banned tipping at 
public restaurant checkrooms . . . tabooed unsolicited ser- 
vice from washroom attendants . . . cut off premiums over 
street store prices on cigar and newsstand items. We could 
—with all due modesty—tell about service from courteous 
employees, imbued with Statler ideals and trained to go 
beyond routine in satisfying your wants.. .. 

But it all comes to this: When you stay at Statler Hotels, 
you'll be conscious of the satisfaction that comes from our 
zealous attention to the “‘little things” which are essential 
to completé hotel service—Statler Service. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $5; two years, $8. Postage to Canaga, SI 
extra. Postage to foreign countries, $2 extra, Ad. 
dress: The United States News, 2201 M Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C 


The Anited States News 


OCTOBER 22, 1934 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
President of the United States 1897-1901 
“The people ct all times should «now their gov- 
ernment and tearn by practical experience the du- 
ties and requirements of a self-contained and self- 
governing nation.” 


HEY T is no disparagement of the conscientious ef- 
| forts made by the New Deal to call it an Old 
é Deal. 


Cound It is no mere negative argument to point to 


_ the failure of government to make a success of the man- 


agement of a $21,000,000,000 industry—the biggest or- 
ganized business of our entire economic system. 

For only by drawing attention to past errors can new 
mistakes be avoided. 

We learn, it is said, by trial and error. 

But unfortunately we do not always study the errors 
carefully. 

We continue to make new trials and to disregard old 
errors. 

What the railroads have had is an overdose of “New 
Deal” philosophy—thirty or more years of it. 

Every important principle @f the New Deal can find its 
parallel or analogy in the government’s relation to the 


nation’s transportation system. 
The railroads began to be what 


RAILROADS THE Secretary Wallace calls a “‘per- 


FIRST ‘PERSONAL sonal devil” nearly og a 
. ago. Abuses appeared in the 
DEVIL ria of financial mismanagement 
and stock manipulation, discriminatory practices against 
shippers by means of rebates and other commercial evils. 
So just as 1929 brought a flock, of “personal devils” for 
the politicians to attack, so did other periods in American 
history make the railroads the football of the demagogue 
and of the crusading politician. 

On such a background, government stepped in to regu- 
late and supervise, to manage and to dictate, to adjust 
economic inequalities, to raise wage levels, to establish 
collective bargaining, and to do everything in short that 
would meet the popular clamor to punish the railroads. 

Let us compare what has happened in the past with 
respect to the railroads and some of the principles set 
forth in the NRA and the other alphabetical agencies of 
the present emergency. 

Principle Number One: Appoint a board or commis- 
sion. Congress did this in 1884, giving the Interstate 
Commerce Commission power to regulate the railroad 
systems. The President, of course, was given the right 
to make the appointments. And political considerations, 
senatorial influence, regional and sectional interests have 
played no small part in the kind of personnel chosen. 

Fallacy Number One: The idea that politics and gov- 


ernment are ever divorced in the public interest. 


Principle Number Two: | Give the commission price- 
fixing powers. Congress in 1906 passed the Hepburn Act 
granting such powers to the “I. C. C.” (It will be noted 
that even the alphabetical habits of today are not new.) 

When you give a commission the power to fix maxi- 
mum and minimum freight rates you are fixing the price 
of transportation to the shipper not only but the cost of 
many an article of merchandise in which the freight is an 
essential factor in selling price. : 

Coincidentally, the public has been offered cheaper 
transportation through subsidized inland waterways or 
untaxed highways or unregulated truck companies. All 
this has created competition for railroads at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 


WHY FIXING OF 


Fallacy Number Two: The 
theory that you can fix the price 
of one factor in our economic sys- 


PRICES IS NOT | our economic 
SUCCESSFUL 


ers that are competitive and which do not have their prices 
fixed. 

Also when prices are inequitable, the consumer rebels 
and tries substitutes wherever it is convenient to do so. 
The NRA and the AAA have proved this. Processing 
taxes levied on one group of commodities has driven the 
public to substitutes. The NRA has experimented with 
price controls and price fixing only to find that it requires 
a comprehensive system of regulation of everything— 
interstate as well as intrastate traffic—to make headway 


this problem. 


Principle Number Three: Regulate the hours of labor 
and wages and working conditions and establish collec- 
tive bargaining. This has been tried in successive steps 
by the Government. The Adamson Act of 1916 put into 
effect the eight-hour day. Various railroad labor boards 
have been set up. The controversy between national 
unions and shop unions has raged for years. Questions 
of recognizing spokesmen for the employees whether they 
are employed by the road or represent outside union or- 
ganizations have been fought bitterly and have contrib- 
uted strikes and threats of strikes. 

Political pressure from labor groups has forced upon 
Congress law .after law which in total effect has. taken 
from the railroad management much of the control over 
their own business affairs while increasing their expenses 
arbitrarily. 

Fallacy Number Three: The theory that you can run 
an industry or a business successfully with Congress or a 


Nearly All the Principles Underlying the Government's Present Attempt to Supervise the 
| Nation’s Economic System Have Been Tried Out by Government With Respect to the 
Se Railroads---A Comparison of How It Has Worked in the Past 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


governmental commission in control of nearly all your 
purse strings. Today the government controls all the in- 
come of the railroads—by fixing freight and passenger 
rates—and the managements have control over less than 
30 per cent of their expenses. More than 70 per cent goes 
for wages ,salaries and taxes, practically all fixed by gov- 
ernment order. 


OVER-CONTROL 


Principle Number Four: Gov- 
ernment is wiser or more effh- 
STIFLING TO cient than private management, 
INITIATIVE hence it can guide management 

effectively. Scarcely a step can 
be taken by the railroads without approval of the I. C. C. 
Under the guise of keeping railroads competitive, the gov- 
ernment has had a veto over every effort made by the 
railroads to meet their own local and regional problems. 
Consolidations and mergers permitted in private business 
generally have been blocked with respect to the railroads. 
Long after the railroads ceased to be a monopoly they 
have been treated as a monopoly when as a matter of fact 
they are but one artery in a system of transportation and 
commerce. As for management, the railroads have been 
governed by three sets of managers: labor union chieftains, 
governmental commissioners, and railroad executives. 

The power of the last group has been reduced to a mi- 
nority voice. The result has been a stifling of initiative 
and a failure to provide the comprehensive transportation 
facilities that new forms of competition demanded. , 

The railroads have not been permitted to own steam- 
ship lines on inland or coastwise routes, have been long 
delayed in setting up the home-delivery express business, 
and have been forbidden to put into effect through rates 
on truck and motor bus lines or to cut their own rates to 
meet competition. This has largely been due to the pres- 
ence of a governmental commission with the power of life 
and death over private initiative. 


C tly tod t 
ITSELF IN CASE 
OF BUSINESS 


The week-end excursion has 

proved what larger volume of 
traffic can be developed through lower rates. Yet ex- 
penses are fixed by government for two-thirds of the 
outgo of the railroads while control over income is not in 
the hands of management at all. 

The railroads are in a government straitjacket that has 
almost ruined their initiative, bankrupted their finances 
and forced upon the American shipper and American trav- 
eller rates that are to some extent and in certain instances 
out of line with the prices of other commodities today. 

Fallacy Number Four: The idea that Government 
management and supervision can ignore economic law for 
political considerations. Labor has had a political voice 
in Congress in fixing hours of work and wages and stip- 
ulating methods of forcing agreement in disputes. 

The NRA and its codes has introduced governmental 
interference with management and has actually increased 
expenses by arbitrary rules on wages and hours. 

Principle Number Five: Supervise the issuance of se- 
curities. The cry in 1929 was that government didn’t 
watch the manner in which bonds and stocks were issued 
and hence the public lost billions. So a Securities Control 
Commission has been set up under the New Deal. 


But this i The I 
ut this is not new. e In- 
SUPERVISION NO terstate Commerce Commission 
SAFEGUARD OF has been vested with such pow- 
BOND V ALUES for many years. Nota single 
railroad stock or bond issue has 
been issued for nearly 15 years without the advance inves- 
tigation of the I. C. C. and or without the announcement 
by the I. C. C. to the public that the issue has been ap- 
proved or disapproved as the case may be. Has this pre- 
vented the collapse of railroad bonds and stocks? No. 

Look at the current prices of railroad securities on the 
markets. They are lower indeed than the average of 
other industrials. 

Fallacy Number Five: The theory that a Government 
commission can safeguard values if economic conditions 
or the ineptitude of government regulation ruins effi- 
ciency and prevents business men from exercising the 
common sense that competition has always taught them. 

Principle Number Six: A Fair Profit and a Fair Return. 
This is one of the basic ideas of the New Deal. There 
must, it seems, be an effort by government to redistribute 
wealth. Hence unlimited profits are denounced. But 
what has been the result of the biggest single experiment 
in limitation of profits that we have had in the last two 
decades? 

Congress passed a law declaring that the railroads 
should be valued so that a per cent of return might be 
fixed on a specific valuation. Well, after 24 years of 
study and the expenditure of $200,000,000 to find out 
what the railroads were worth, the government con- 
cluded that they should be valued at about $21,000,000,000 
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which is just about $2,000,000,000 more than the total se- 


curities that have been issued to the investing public. So’. 
there hardly is any justification for the usual claptrap 


about “watered” stock. , 

Then Congress undertook by the Transportation Act 
of 1920 to say the railroads should be permitted to earn 
not more than 6 per cent on their investment and that all 
above that sum should be set aside in a fund and “recap- 
tured.” The government was to use half of it for the sup- 
port of weak railroads. The roads were to be told what 
to do with the other half. 

Well, the fund was negligible. The truth is the rail- 
roads as a whole never earned what the law authorized 
them to earn. As for incentive, the roads were deprived 
of it not only by restraints upon competition but by the 
knowledge that the reward objective was to be nullified 
by government confiscation of the fruits of their toil. 


Vv 
RAILROADS 


There was perennial contro- 


versy over what little money was 
PROMISED ‘FAIR’ really subject to “recapture” from. 


PROFIT ALSO the few railroads that did earn 

above the maximum and finally 
upon recommendation of its earlier champions and advo- 
cates who declared the law unworkable the recapture 
clause was repealed in 1933 and the railroads were given 
back what was accumulated above the “fair” return. 

If this is an example of what Mr. Roosevelt mentioned 
in his radio speech in which he referred to a “fair” profit, 
the same thing will happen to stifle the initiative of busi- 
ness generally. 

Fallacy Number Six: Limitation of profit by law or 
governmental commission as a means of equalizing brains 
and initiative. It turns out to be destructive of good 
service, a cancer in management, and an economic mill- 


stone around the necks of men who would otherwise 


strive to reduce costs to the consumer and to increase the 
return to security owners and investors who by the way 
are largely the educational institutions, life insurance 
companies and the common people. 

Principle Number Seven: Equalize competition be- 
tween regions and between ‘industries. This is one of 
the tenets of the New Deal which has arisen again and 
again in the attempt to make up for varying labor costs 
or differing economic conditions. The NRA and AAA 
codes are full of such schemes and devices. 

Congress has often been influenced by the farmer vote, 
and has tried hard to give agricultural products a prefer- 
ence in freight rates. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been given varying instructions on this point and 
finally in 1925 the Hoch-Smith resolution was passed by 
Congress directing the I. C. C. to attempt to help agri- 
cultural products and in a general way to equalize com- 
petition through manipulating the freight rates. For 
years the I. C. C. has been told in effect that it must func- 
tion with due regard for “the orderly and natural develop- 
ment of the whole country.” 


EXPERIMENTS 


If one coal region paid lower 
wages than another or if one coal 
field was nonunion and another 


ALL TRIED OUT fel 
PREVIOUSLY unionized, the I. ss ee was ex- 
pected to. find away to impose 


rates which would equalize competition or make up for 
such discrepancies. It has never worked. 

Fallacy Number Seven: The idea that Government bu- 
reaus can equalize competition or overcome natural ad- 
vantages. Governmental restrictions have served to clut- 
ter up the economic mechanism and intensify political 
efforts of special groups to control commissions and pol- 
icies in the interest of sections or regions or groups. 

What haven’t we tried on the railroads that the New 
Deal is trying today on business as a whole? Hardly any 
device or experiment that a government commission or 
Congress could invent for 30 years. 

And today the railroads are confronted with the most 
serious threat to their existence which they have faced in 
all their history. 

Government ownership is impossible without adding 
$21,000,000,000 to the public debt and an additional bur- 
den of $500,000,000 a year to make up operating deficits 
and to offset the loss of state and local taxes. 

Government operation has been tried during the war 
and has failed. 

Government supervision has come a cropper for it has 


_ been persisted in long after the abuses originally intended 
‘to be cured were eradicated. 


What our experience with the railroads has taught us 
is that removal of restraints, encouragement of real com- 
petition, elimination of government control over income 
and outgo of private business should be the objectives and 
that government influence over private initiative should 
be gradually reduced, retaining only those safeguards 
against abuse which are absolutely essential in the public 
interest. This means a purposeful diminution of bureauc- 
racy which never has and never can successfully manage 
private business in America whether it arises under the 
Old Deal or the New Deal. 
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